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Foreign Literature and Acience. 





{The greater part of this article is from Blackwood’s Magazine, but one of the 
extracts is taken from the Literary Gazette.] 


The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan. A Novel, in Three 
volumes. London, John Murray, 1824. 


Wuew Anastasius first made its appearance, every body thought 
Lord Byron was taking to write prose; for there was no living au- 
thor but Lord Byron supposed capable of having written such a 
book. When Byron denied the work, (and, in fact, his lordship 
could not have written it,) people looked about again, and wonder- 
ed who the author could be. But, when the production was claimed 
by Mr. Thomas Hope, who had, heretofore, written only about 
chairs and tables, and not written very well about chairs and tables 
neither, then the puzzlement of ratiocinators became profounder 
than ever. 

All that could be made out at all in common between Mr. Hope 
and Anastasius, was, that Mr. Hope had had opportunities of get- 
ting at the local information which that book contained. He had 
visited those parts of the world in which the scene was chiefly laid ; 
and had resided in some of them (as at Constantinople) for con- 
siderable periods. 

But Anastasius, though full of circumstance which necessarily 
had been collected by travel, was (that circumstance, all of it, apart) 
a work of immense genius, and natural power. The thing told 
was good; but the manner of telling it was still better. The book 
was absolutely crammed with bold incidents, and brilliant deserip- 
tions—with historical details, given in a style which Hume or 
Gibbon could scarcely have surpassed; and with analysis of human 
character and impulse, such as even Mandeville might have been 
proud to acknowledge. Material, as regards every description of 
work, is perhaps the first point towards success. It is not easy 
for any man to write ill, who has an overflow of fresh matter to 
write about. 

But Anastasius was any thing rather than a bare compilation of 
material. The author did not merely appear to have imbued him- 
self completely, with a scarce and interesting species of information, 
and to have the power of pouring that information forth again, in 
any shape he pleased ; but he also seemed to have the power, (and 
withal, almost equally the facility,) of originating new matter, 
of most curious and valuable quality. He paraded a superfluity 
of attainment at one moment, and showed a faculty to act without 
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any of it the next; displayed an extraordinary acquired talent tor 
drawing MAN, as he is in one particular country; but a still more 
extraordinary intuitive talent for drawing man, as he is in every 
class, and in every country. 

His capacity for producing effect was so extended, that he could 
afford to trifle with it. Anastasius was not merely one of the most 
vigorous, but absolutely ¢he most vigorous, of the “ dark-eyed and 
slender-waisted heroes,’ that had appeared. We liked him better 
than any of his cater cousins, because the family characteristics 
were more fully developed in him, The Giaours had their hundred 
vices, and their single virtue; but Anastasius came without any 
virtue atall. The Corsairs were vindictive, and rapacious, and 
sanguinary, as regarded their fellow men; but Anastasius had no 
mercy even upon woman. 

The history of Euphrosyne is not only the most powerful feature 
in Mr. Hope’s book; but, perhaps, one of the most powerful stories 
that ever was written in a novel. 

There is a vraisemblance about the villainy of that transaction, 
which it sickens the soul to think of. Crabbe could not have dug 
deeper for horrible realities; nor could the author of the Fable ot 
the Bees have put them into more simple, yet eloquent and ener- 
getic, language. For throughout the whole description of Eu- 
phrosyne’s situation, after she becomes the mistress of Anastasius— 
his harsh treatment of her in the first instance, by degrees increas- 
ing to brutality—his deliberately torturing her, to compel her to 
leave him, even when he knows she has not a place of refuge upon 
earth—her patient submission, after a time, only aggravating his 
fury, and his telling her, in terms, “to go!” that “he desires to 
see her no more!”? Throughout all this description, and the ad- 
mirable scene that follows—his leaving her when she faints, be- 
lieving her illness to be aflected—the nervous forebodings that 
come over him, afterwards, at the banquet, until, at length, he is 
compelled to quit the party—hurries home—and finds her gone! 
Throughout the whole of this narrative, there is not an epithet 
bordering upon inflation. The writer never stops to make a display 
of his feelings; but keeps up the passion as he goes on, merely by 
keeping up the action of the scene. The simplicity all through, 
and the natural elegance of the style, catches attention almost as 
much as the commanding interest of the subject. The tale is one of 
the most painful that ever was related; and it is told in the plainest, 
and most unaffected possible manner. 

And it is the great art of Mr. Hope, in this story of Euphrosyne, 
as in the conduct of a hundred other criminalities into which he 
precipitates his hero—throwing him actually into scrapes sometimes, 
as though for the pleasure of taking him out of them again—it is 
the author’s great art, that, with all his vices, Anastasius never tho- 
roughly loses the sympathy of the reader. There is a rag of good 
feeling—a wretched rag it is, and it commonly shows itself in the 
most useless shape too (in the shape of repentance)—but there is a 
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remnant of feeling about the rogue, (though no jot of moral prin- 
ciple,) and a pride of heart, which, with romance readers, covers a 
multitude of sins; and upon this trifle of honesty, (the very limited 
amount of which is a curiosity,) joined to a vast fund of attractive 
and popular qualities—wit, animal spirits, gay figure, and personal 
courage—he contrives, through three volumes, to keep just within 
the public estimation. e 

And apart too from, and even beyond, the interest of the leading 
characters in Anastasius, there is so much pains laid out upon all 
the tributary personages of the tale: the work is got up with the 
labour of a large picture, in which the most distant figure is meant 
to be a portrait. Suleiman Bey—Aly Tchawoosh—the Lady Kha- 
deg¢—Anagnosti—the Jew apothecary —Gasili, the knight of in- 
dustry—even the bravo Panayoti—there is not a personage brought 
in any where, even to fill up a group, who has not a certain quantity 
of finish bestowed upon him. 

Then the historical episodes. The character of the Capitan Pacha, 
and the circumstances which lead to his appointment in the Morea. 
Djezzar (the Butcher) and his atrocities—in the third volume. The 
court of Suleiman Bey in Egypt, and the march of Hassan Pacha 
into that country. The nervous terseness and brief style of these 
details, contrasted with the brilliant eloquence, the lively imagina- 
tion, the strong graphic faculty, and the deep tone and feeling dis- 
played in such passages as the bagnio—the first field of battle— 


the flight of Hassan Bey through the streets of Cairo—the death of 


the Hungarian Colone]—the /ives of all the women—and, beyond 
all, the cemetery near Constantinople, and the reflections which 
arise on it in the third volume! If, besides all this, we recollect 
the occasional rich descriptions of local scenery ; the wit and spirit 
of those lighter sketches which abound in the first and third vo- 
lumes; and, especially, the polished, cultivated tone, and the grace- 
fulness of style and manner, which runs through the whole work, 
it will not appear surprising that the production of Anastasius by 
an author of (comparatively) no previous estimation, should have 
been considered, in the literary world, as a remarkable event. 

But, if it excited wonder that Mr. Hope should, on the sudden, 
have become the author of Anastasius, it will be found quite as 
surprising, that the author of Anastasius should ever have written 
Hajji Baba. The curiosity about this book was great; the disap- 
pointment which it produces will not be little; not that it is abso- 
lutely destitute of merit, but that it falls so very far below what the 
public expected. 

It is not easy to get at the solution of a failure like this. Mr. 
Hope evidently means to do his best. He sets out with all the 
formality of a long introduction—Hajji Baba is only a prelude to 
much more that is to be effected. And yet the work is not merely, 
as regards matter, interest, taste, and choice of subjects, three hun- 
dred per cent. at least, under the mark of Anastasius; but the style 
is never forcible or eloquent: and in many places, to say the truth, 
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it is miserably bad. Some of this objection may be comparative ; 
but objection must be so, and ought ‘fairly to be so. If an author 
takes the benetit of a certain aceredited faculty to get his book read, 
it is by the measure of that acere dited faculty, that he must expect 
the production to be tried. We can drink a wine, perhaps, of thirty 
sous, as a wine of thirty sews, but we will not submit to have it 
brought to us as claret. We might manage, upon an emergency, 
to read a dozen lines of Lady Morgan: but who would read halt 
a line, if she were to get herself bound up as Lady Montague? 
There are chapters in Hajji Baba that may amuse;—there are a 
great many, most certainly, that will not amuse ;—but, perhaps, 
the easiest way of making its deficiencies apparent, will be to give 
a short outline of the production itself, 

Mr. Hope sets out, in the character of “ Mr. Peregrine Persic,”’ 
by writing to “ Doctor Fundgruben,’’ chaplain to the Swedish 
Embassy, at the Ottoman Porte—a letter which explains the in- 
tention of his book. 

Mr. Persic is dissatisfied (and, perhaps, fairly, may be) with all 
existing pictures of Asiatic habitsand manners; and he suggests the 
advantage of inditing, from ‘*actual anecdotes’”’ collected in the 
Fast,—a novel upon the plan of Gil Blas, which should supply the 
(as he views it) delicieney. Dr. Fundgruben approves the idea ot 
Mr Persic, but doubts how far any European would be capable of 
realizing it; he thinks an oriental Gil Blas would be most conve- 
niently constructed, by procuring some * actual’? Turk, or Persian, 
to write his life. The discussion which follows between the friends, 
would not convey a great deal to the reader. What the Swedish 
Doctor opines—we will give his own words—* That no education, 
time, or talent, can ever enable a foreigner, in any given country, 
to pass for a native;’’—this (for a Doctor, who should mind what 
he says) has a smack of exaggeration; and Mr. Persie’s charge of 
obscurity against the Arabian Nights, (so far as he himself illus- 
trates it,) seems to amount to nothing. Ata period, however, subse- 
quent to this supposed conversation, Mr. P. (who is employed 
himself upon an embassy to Persia) saves Hajji Baba, a Persian of 
some station, trom the hands of an Italian quack Doctor; and, in 
gratitude for certain doses of calomel, by the English gentleman 
administered, the Ispahaui presents his written memoirs, for the 
benefit of the English public. 

Now here is a blot in the very outset of the book. Mr. Hope 
starts, most transparently, with Gil Blas in his eye, and never con- 
siders that a character perfectly fitted for a hero in one country, 
may not be so well calculated to fill the same ro/e in another. The 
attention to Gil Blas is obvious. The chapters are headed in Le 
Sage’s manner.—** Of Hajji Baba’s birth and education.””—* Into 
what hands Hajji Baba falls, and the fortune which his razors prove 
to him.”*—** Hajji Baba, in his distress, becomes a Saka, or water- 
earrier.’’—** Of the man he meets, and of the consequences of the 

neounter,”? &e. &e. There are occasional imitations too, and not 
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happy ones, of the style coupée of some of the French writers. An 
allectation of setting out about twenty unconnected facts, in just the 
same number of short unconnected sentences. A rolling up, as it 
were, of knowledge into little hard pills, and giving us dozens of 
them to swallow, (without diluent,) one after the other. This 
avoidance (from whatever cause it proceeds) of conjunction, and 
connecting observation, leads to an eternal concurrence of pronouns 
—rattling sfaccato upon the ear. It makes a book read like a 
judge’s notes of atrial, or a report of a speech of a newspaper. 
And, indeed, throughout the work before us—(we can scarcely 
suppose the author to have written in a hurry)—but, throughout 
the work, there is a sort of slovenliness; an inattention to minute, 
but nevertheless material, circumstances; which could scarcely, 
one would think, have been overlooked, if it had been cautiously 
revised. 

Hajji Baba, however, is the son of a barber at Ispahan, and is 
educated to follow his father’s profession. He learns shaving upon 
the ** heads’? of camel-drivers and muleteers—a field of practice 
more extended than barbers have the advantage of in Europe—and 
having got a smattering of poetry, and a pretty good idea of sham- 
pooing—some notion of reading and writing, and a perfect dex- 
terity at cleaning people’s ears;—at sixteen, he is prepared to make 
his entrée in society. 

Starting as a barber, is starting rather low; and it is one material 
fault in our friend Hajji Baba, that, from beginning to end, he is 
a low character. Obscure birth is no bar to a man’s fortune in the 
Kast; nor shall it be any hindrance to him among us; but we 
can’t take cordially, East or West, to a common-place fellow. 
Anastasius is meanly born, but he has the soul that makes all ranks 
equal. Beggar him—strip him—starve him—make a slave of him 
—-still nature maintains him a prince, and the superior (ten to one 
else) of the man that tramples upon him. Like the Mainote captain, 
in that exquisite chapter of “’The Bagnio,” he is one of those 
spirits which, of themselves, even in the most abject condition, 
will command attention and respect;—which, “like the cedars of 
I.ebanon,”’ to use the author’s own simile, *‘ though seathed by the 
lightning of Heaven, still overtop all the trees in the forest.” 

But it won’t do to have a hero (certainly not in Turkey) an awk- 
ward fellow. We don’t profess to go entirely along with Mowbray, 
in Clarissa, who, extenuating Lovelace’s crimes, by reference to 
the enormities of somebody else, throws his friend’s scale up to the 
beam, by recollecting that the counter rogue is * an ugly dog too!’” 
But we think, if a hero is to be a rascal, that he ought to be a rascal 
like a gentleman. Mr. Hope denies Hajji Baba even the advantage of 
personal courage. As he got on in his last work without virtue, so 
he proposes to get on in this without qualification. This is Gil Blas; 
but we wish Mr. H. had let imitation alone. Gil Blas (per se) is 
no great model, any where, for a hero. It is the book that carries 
iim through—not him that carries the book. Gil Blas (that is the 
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man) has a great deal more whim, and ten times more national 
characteristic, than Hajji Baba; and yet we long to cane him, or 
put him in a horse pond, at almost every page we read. And, be- 
sides, Gil Blas, let it be recollected, Gil Blas was the oRIGINAL. 
We have got imitations of him already enough, to be forgotten. 
The French Gil Blas—and the German Gil Blas—and now, the 
Persian Gil Blas! It is an unprofitable task ; at least, Mr. Hope, 
at all events, has made it one. 

To proceed, however, with Mr. Hajji Baba, whom we drag 
along, as it were, critically, by the ears; and whose first step in 


public life is into the service of Osman Aga, a merchant of Bagdad. 


His father gives him a blessing, accompanied by **a new case oi 
razors;”’ his mother adds ‘a small tin case of a certain precious 
unguent,”’ calculated to cure * all fractures and internal complaints ;”" 
and he is directed to leave the house with his face towards the door, 
**by way of propitiating a happy return.” 

Osman Aga has in view a journey to Meshed, where he will buy 
the lambskins of Bokhara, and afterwards resell them at Constanti- 
nople. He leaves Ispahan with the caravan, accompanied by his 
servant; and both are taken prisoners by certain Turcomans of the 
desert. Hajji’s sojourn among these wandering people, with their 
attack and pillage of the caravan, is given with the same apparent 
knowledge of what he writes about, which Mr. Hope displayed in 
Anastasius. 

The prisoners, after being stripped, are disposed of according to 
their merits. Osman Aga, who is middle aged, and inclining to be 
fat, is deputed to wait upon the camels of his new masters: Iajji 
is admitted a robber, upon liking, in which capacity he guides the 
band on an excursion to Ispahan, his native city. 

The movement upon Ispahan is successful; the robbers plunder 
the caravanserai. Afterwards, in a lonely dell, five parasangs from 
the town, they examine the prisoners, who turn out not so good as 
was expected. A poet—a /erash (house servant) and a eadi;— 
“egregious ransom,”’ seems hardly probable. The scene that fol- 
fows has some pleasantry. 

The poet (Asker) is doomed to death, as being an animal of no 
utility any where. Hajji, however, is moved with compassion, 
and interferes. 


“* What folly are you about to commit? Kill the poet! Why it will be worse 
than killing the goose with the golden egg. Don’t you know that poets are very 
rich sometimes, and can, if they choose, be rich at all times, for they carry their 
wealth in theirheads? Did you never hear of the king who gave a famous poet 
a miscal of gold for every stanza that he composed? And—who knows ?—perhaps 
your prisoner may be the king’s poet-laureat himself.’ ” 


This observation changes the face of the affair, and the Turco- 
mans are delighted with poetry. 


“*Ts that the case?’ said one of the gang; ‘then let him make stanzas for us 
immediately; and if they don’t fetch a miscal* each, he shall die.’ 





* Twenty-four grains of gold. 
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““¢Make on! make on!’ exclaimed the whole of them to the poet, elated by so 
bright a prospect of gain; ‘if you don’t, we'll cut your tongue out.’ ”’ 

At length it is decided that all the prisoners shall be spared; and 
the cadi is set to work to divide the booty among the thieves. 
When it comes however, to Hajji’s turn to share, he finds that he 
is to be allowed nothing, and thereupon resolves to escape from his 


= 


new brethren; which he does on the first opportunity. 

Arriving at Meshed, without any means of subsistence, he be- 
comes first a ** Saka,’’ a water-bearer, and afterwards an itinerant to- 
bacconist, or ** vender of smoke.” He afterwards gets acquainted 
witha party of dervishes—one, a man of sanctity —another, a story- 
teller—and the third, a talisman writer. He is bastinadoed by the 
Mohtesib for adulterating his wares, turns dervish himself, and 

> ? ? 
quits the city. 

A variety of adventures, readable, but not worth talking about, 
then conduct Hajji to Tehran, and place him in the service of the 
king’s chief physician. He reaches this promotion just as we are 
terribly tired of reading on, almost without knowing, or caring, 
about what, and recollecting how, in Anastasius, we stopped at every 
third page, to read something or other half-a-dozen times over. At 
last our feelings get a fillip, by Monsieur Hajji’s falling in love. 

Hajji Baba is a vulgar man, and of course makes but an indiffe- 
rent lover. ‘The lady, however, “holds her state,’? of whom he 
becomes enamoured, and prattles away through twenty pages very 
thoughtlessly and delightfully. 

The spring has passed over, and the first heats of summer are 
driving most of the inhabitants of Tehran to sleep upon their house- 
tops. Hajji disposes his bed in the corner of a terrace, which over- 
looks the court-yard of his master’s anderun, or women’s apart- 
ments; and, one night, looking over the wall, he sees a female in 
this court, whose figure, and her face, (as far as he can see it,) are 
exquisite. After gazing for some time, he makes a slight noise, 
which causes the lady to look up. 

“ And, before she could cover herself with her veil, [ had time to see the most 
enchanting features that the imagination can conceive, and to receive a look from 
eves so bewitching, that I immediately felt my heart in a blaze. With apparent 
displeasure, she covered herself; but still | could perceive that she had managed 
her veil with so much art, that there was room for a certain dark and sparkling 
eye to look at me, and enjoy my agitation. As I continued to gaze upon her, she 
atlength said, though still going on with her work 

[She is sorting tobacco leaves. ] 

“©Why do you look at me ?—it is criminal.’ 

«© For the sake ofthe sainted Hosien,’ I exclaimed, ‘do not turn from me; it is 
ao crime to love—your eyes have made roast meat of my heart. By the mother 
that bore you, let me look upon your face again !’ 

“Ina more subdued voice she answered me,—‘ Why do you ask me? You know 
it is acrime fora woman to let her face be seen, and you are neither my father, 
my brother, nor my husbands I do not even know who you are. Have you no 

hame to talk thus to a maid?” 


This is a touch of our author’s true spirit; but, unfortunately, it 
but transient. At this moment. she lets her veil fall (so showing 
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her face) as if by accident ;—but a voice is heard within, impatiently 
repeating the name of “ Zeenab!”’ and she disappears, leaving Hajji 
nailed to the spot from whence she departed. 

This lady, who sorts tobacco leaves, is a slave belonging to the 
chief physician, and an object of jealousy and dislike to his wife. 
The lovers meet on the next evening; and Zeenab’s scandal about 
the affairs of the Aarem is as light and chatty as Miss Biddy 
Fudge’s letters about * Pa!’? and ‘* Monsieur Calicot,” and the 
‘*rabbit-skin”’ shawls. 





“ We are five in the harem, besides our mistress,” said she : “ There is Shireen, 
the Georgian slave, then Nur Jehan, the Ethiopian slave girl; Fatneh, the cook, 
and old Seilah, the duenna. My situation is that of hand-maid to the hhanum, so 
my mistress is called; I attend her pipe; I hand her her coffee, bring in the 
meals, go with her to the bath, dress and undress her, make her clothes, spread, 
sift, and pound tobacco, and stand betore her. Shireen, the Georgian, is the sav- 
dukdar, or housekeeper; she has the care of the clothes of both my master and 
mistress, and indeed the clothes of all the house ; she superintends the expenses, 
lays in the corn for the house, as well as the other provisions; she takes charge of 
all the porcelain, the silver, and other ware ; and in short, has the care of whatever 
is either precious, or of consequence, in the family. Nur Jehan, the black slave, 
acts as ferash, or carpet-spreader; she does all the dirty work; spreads the car- 
pets, sweeps the rooms, sprinkles the water over the court-yard, helps the cook, 
carries parcels and messages, and, in short, is at the call of every one.” 


All this is delightfully nai/, and natural! One sees so plainly 
that Zeenab has not had any one to talk to for “ these two hours.” 


“As for old Leilah, she is a sort of duenna over the young slaves; she is em- 
ployed in the out-of-door service, carries on any little affair that the Khanum may 
have with other harems, and is also supposed to be a spy upon the actions of the 
doctor. Such as we are, our days are past in peevish disputes, whilst, at the same 
time, two of us are usually leagued in strict friendship, to the exclusion of the 
others. At this present moment, I am at open war with the Georgian, who, some 
time ago, found her good luck in life had forsaken her, and she in consequence 
contrived to procure a talisman from a Dervish. She had no sooner obtained it, 
than, on the very next day, the Adanum presented her with a new jacket; this so 
excited my jealousy, that I also made interest with the Dervish to supply me with 
a talisman that should secure me a good husband. On that very same evening |! 
saw you on the terrace—conceive my happiness!” 


We will be crucified if there be not six Zeenabs in every board- 
ing-school for five miles round London. 


“But this has established a rivalship between myself and Shireen, which has 
ended in hatred, and we are now mortal enemies; perhaps we may as suddenly be 
friends again.” 

Agreeable variety ! 

“Tam now on the most intimate terms with Nur Jehan; and, at my persuasion, 
she reports to the Khanum every story unfavourable to my rival. Some rare sweet- 
meats, with bakiava (sweet-cake) made in the royal seraglio, were sent, a few days 
ago, from one of the Shah’s ladies asa present to our mistress; the rats eat a great 
part of them, and we gave out that the Georgian was the culprit, for which she 
received blows on the feet, which Nur Jehan administered. 1 broke my mistress’s 
favourite drinking cup, Shireen incurred the blame, and was obliged to supply 
another. I know that she is plotting against me, for she is eternally closetted with 
Leilah, who is at present the confidante of our mistress. I take care not to eat or 
drink any thing which has passed through her hands to me, for fear of poison, and 
she returns me the same compliment,” 
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lhe ladies will kill Mr. Hope for having written this part of 
the book, and we shall kill him for having written the other parts 
of it. 

There is a subsequent scene, in which Hajji is admitted to the 
anderun, written with the same sprightliness and gossiping plea- 
santry as the foregoing. Zeenab has been engaged to ery at a 
funeral, to which the Khanum goes with all the family; and for 
which service she is to receive a black handkerchief, and ‘to eat 
sweet-meats.”’ Instead of going, she beckons Hajji into the anderun 
to breakfast. ’ 


“*By what miracle,’ exclaimed I, ‘have you done this? Where is the Kha- 
num? where are the women? And how, if they are not here, shall I escape the 
doctor ? 

** Do not fear,’ she repeated again, ‘1 have barred all the doors, You must 
know that our destinies are on the rise, and that it was a lucky hour when we 
first saw each other. My rival, the Geergian, put it into the AZanzm’s head that 
Leilah, who is a professed weeper at burials, having learnt the art in all its 
branches since a child, was a personage absolutely necessary on the present occa- 
sion, and that she ought to go in preference to me, whoam a Curd, and can know 
but little of Persian custom ; all this, of course, to deprive me of my black hand- 
kerchief, and other advantages. Accordingly, t have been left at home; and the 
whole party went off, an hour ago, to the house of the deceased.’ ” 


* ¥ ne? - oe * + “ * ~ at 


The happy Zeenab relates the history of her preceding life; but 
instead of going into its chequered scene, we must look to the fu- 
ture, which is in consequence of these love interviews, yery fatal. 
The Shah himself took a fancy to her, and ordered her to be taught 
to dance and sing for his anderun, previous to his return to Tehran 
from his summer excursion to Sultanieh. Alas, poor Zeenab! 


“ At length the fortunate hour for the Shah’s entry was announced, and he en. 
tered Tehran amidst the whole of its population, who had been turned out to greet 
his arrival. My most pressing want was to see the hakim, as if by chance, in order 
that no suspicion might fall upon me, in case poor Zeenab was found guilty. On 
the very evening of our arrival, my wishes (alas! how fatally!) were accom- 
plished. As I wa. taken up in giving some orders to a Nasakchi, I saw him come 
out of the Shah’s private apartment, looking full of care, with one hand stuck in 
his girdle, the other in his side, his back more bent than usual, and with his eyes 
fixed on the ground. 1 placed myself im his way, and gave him the salutation of 
peace, which caused him to look up. 

“When he had recognised me, he stopped, saying, ‘You are the very man I 
was seeking. Come hither;’ and he took me on one side. ‘Here is a strange 
story ufloat,’ said he; ‘this Card has brought all sorts of ashes on my head. 
Wallah! by Heaven, the Shah has run clean mad. He talks of making a general 
massacre of all that is male, within and without his harem, beginning with his vi- 
viers, and finishing by the eunuchs. He swears by his own head, that he will 
make me the first example, if 1 do not find out the culprit.’ 

“ © What culprit? who? what? said I, ‘ what has happened ?” 

“© Why, Zeenab,’ answered he, ‘ Zeenab.’ 

“© Oh! L understand,’ said I; ‘ Ay! she you used to love so much.’ 

“*1? answered the Hakim, as if afraid of being himself suspected, ‘I? Asta- 

erallah! Heaven forbid! Do not say so, for pity’s sake, Hajji, for if such a sus- 
picion were once hinted, the Shah would put his threat into immediate execution. 
Where did you ever hear that I loved Zeenab ” 

*“ *Many things were reported concerning you at that time,’ said I, ‘and ali 
were astonished that a man of your wisdom, the Locman of his time, the Gale- 
niis of Persia, should have embarked in so frail and dangerous a commodity as a 
‘‘irdish maid, one of the undoubted progeny of the devil himself, whose foot- 
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steps could not be otherwise than notoriously unfortunate; who, of herself, was 
enough to bring Ul luck to a whole empire, much more to a single family like 
yours.’ 

“© You say true, Hajji,’ said Mirza Ahmak ; and upon this, looking up tenderly 
at me, he said, * Ah, Hajji, you know how much I have always loved you: I took 
you into my house when you were houseless—l! placed you in a good situation, 
and you have risen in your profession all through me—allow that there is, or that 
there ought to be, such a thing in the world as gratitude—you have now an op- 
portunity of exercising it.’ then pausing for a while, and playing with the tip of 
my bear!, he said, ‘Have you guessed what I wished to say ” 

* «No,’ said I, ‘it has not yet reached my understanding.’ 

“* Well, then,’ said he, ‘in two words, own that you are the culprit. A great 
loss of consideration Would accrue to me, but none to you; you are young, and can 
bear such a story to be told of you.’ 

“ € Loss of consideration, indeed!’ exclaimed I, ‘ what is that when the loss of 
life will ensue? Are you mad, oh Hakim, or do you think me so? Why should I 
die? why do you wish to have my blood upon your head?” * * * * * * 

“ Whilst in the middle of our conversation, one of the Shali’s eunuchs came up 
to me, and said that his chief had been ordered to see that the sub-lientemant 
to the chief executioner, with five men, were in waiting at the foot of the high 
tower at the entrance of the harem, at the hour of midnight; and that they 
were to bring a tadoot, or hand-bier, with them, to bear away a corpse for inter 
ment. 

“ All I could say in answer was ‘ de cheshm,’ (by my eyes.) A cold sweat broke 
out all over my budy, my eyes swam, my knees knocked under me, and I should 
perhaps have fallen into a swoon, if the counter fear of being seen in such a state, 
in the very centre of the palace, had not roused me. 

“* What,’ said [to myself, ‘is it not enough that I have been the cause of he 
death, must I be her executioner too? must [ be the grave-digger to my own 
child? must I be the ill-fated who is to stretch her cold limbs in the grave, and 
send my own life’s blood back again to its mother earth? Why am t called upon 
to do this, oh cruel, most cruel destiny? Cannot I fly from the horrid scene? Can 
not I rather run a dagger into my heart? But no, ’tis plain my fate is ordained, 
sealed, fixed! and in vain [ struggle,—I must fulfil the task appointed for me' 
Oh world, world! what art thou, and how much more wouldst thou be known, 
if each man was to lift up the veil that hideth his own actions, and show him- 
self as he really is!’ 

“ With these feelings, oppressed as if the mountain of Demawend and all its 
sulphurs were on my heart, | went about my work doggedly, collecting the seve- 
ral men who were to be my colleagues in this bloody tragedy; who, heedless and 
unconcerned at an event of no unfrequent occurrence, were indifferent whether 
they were to be the bearers of a murdered corpse, or themselves the instru- 
ments of murder. 

“The night was dark and lowering, and well suited to the horrid scene about 
to be acted. ‘The sun, unusual in these climates, had set, surrounded by clouds 
of the colour of blood; and, as the night advanced, they rolled on in unceasing 
thunders over the summits of the adjacent range of Albors. At sudden intervals 
the moon was seen through the dense vapour, which covered her again as sud- 
denly, and restored the night to its darkness and solemnity. I was seated lonely 
in the guard room of the palace when I heard the cries of the sentinels on the 
watch-towers, announcing midnight, and the voices of the muezzins from the 
mosques, the wild notes of whose chant floating on the wind, ran through my 
veins with the chilling creep of death, and announced to me that the hour of 
murder was at hand! They were the harbingers of death to the helpless woman. 
I started up—I could not bear to hear them more—I rushed on in oe 
haste, and as | came to the appointed spot, I found my five companions already 
arrived, sitting unconcerned on and about the coffin that was to carry my 
Zeenab to her eternal mansion. The only word which I had power to say 
to them was, ‘ Shoud?’ Is it done? to which they answered, ‘Ve shoud,’ It is not 
done. To which ensued an awful silence. I had hoped that all was over, and 
that I should have been spared every other horror, excepting that of conducting 
the melancholy procession to the place of burial; but no, the deed was still to 
be done, and I could not retreat. 

“ On the confines of the apartments allotted to the women in the Shah’s palace 
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sands a high octagonal tower, some thirty gez in height, seen conspicuous from 
all parts of the city, at the summit of which 1s a chamber, in which he frequently 
reposes and takes the air. It is surrounded by unappropriated ground, and the 
principal gate of the harem is close to its base. On the top of ail is a terrace (a 
spot, ab! never by me to be forgotten!) and it was to this that our whole atten- 
tion was now rivetted. f had scarcely arrived, when, looking up, we saw three 
figures, two men and a female, whose forms were lighted up by an occasional 
gleam of mvonshine, that shone ina wild and uncertan manner upon them. They 
seemed to drag their viciiin between them with much violeace, whilst she was 
seen in alutudes of supplication, on ner knees, with her lands extended, and in 
all the agony of the deepest desperation. When taey were at the brink of the 
tower her shrieks were audible, but so wild, so vaiicad by the blasts of wind that 
blew round the building, that they appeared to me like the sounds of laughing 
madness. 

“We all kept a dead and breathless silence: even my five ruffians seemed 
moved—i was trausfixed like a lump of lifeless clay, and if | am asked what my 
sensations were at the time, i should be at a loss to describe them,—t was to- 
tally inammate, and still | knew what was going on, At leugth, one loud, shrill, 
and searching scream of the bitterest wo was heard, which was suddenly lost in an 
interval of the most frightful silence. A heavy fall, which nomediately succeeded, 
told us that al was over. Iwas tnen roused, and with my kead contused, half crazed 
and halt conscious, f{ immediately rushed to the spot, were my Zeenab and her 
burden lay struggung, a mangled and mutilated corpse. She sull breathed, but 
the convulsions ot death were upon her, and ber lips moved as ii she would speak, 
although the bloud was jas: flowing from her mouth. 1 could not catch a word, 
although she uttered sounds that seemed like words. I thought she said, * My 
child! my child" but periaps it was an illusion of my brain. 1 hung over her 
in the deepest despair, and having ivst all sense of prudence aad of selt-preserva- 
tion, I acted so much up to my own teclings, that if the men around me had had 
the smallest suspicion of my real situauon, nothing could have saved me from de- 
struction. leven carried my frenzy so far as to steep my nandkerchief in her 
blood, saying to myself, ‘ This, at least, shall never parc from me!’ | came to my- 
self, however, upon hearing the shrill and dximon-ike voice of one of her mur- 
derers from the tower’s height, crying out—*‘ ls she dead ? * Ay, as a stone,’ an- 
swered one of my ruffians, ‘Carry her away, then,’ said the voice. ‘To hell 
yourself,’ in a suppressed tone, said another ruffian; upon wich my men hfted 
the dead body into the taboot, placed it upon their shoulders, and walked off with 
it to the burial-ground without the city, where they found a grave ready dug to 
receive it. L walked mechanically after them, absorbed in most melancholy 
thoughts, and when we had arrived at the burial-place, | sat mysclf down on a 
grave-stone, scarcely conscious of what was going on. 1 watched the operations 
of the Nasackchies with a sort of unmeaning stare; saw them place the dead 
body in the earth; then shovel the mould over it; then place two stones, one at 
the feet and the other at the head. When they had fimshed, they came up to 
me and said ‘that all was done :’ to which ] answered, ‘Go home ; I will follow.” 
They left me seated on the grave, and returned to the town. 

“The night continued dark, and distant thunders still echoed through the 
mountains. No other sound was heard, save now and then the infant-like cries 
of the jackall, that now in packs, and then by two or three at the time, kept 
prowling round the mansions of the dead. ~~» 

“The longer | remained near the grave, the less I felt inclined to return to my 
home, and to my horrid employment of executioner. I loathed my existence, 
and lunged to be so secluded from the world, and from all dealings with those of 
high authority in it, that the only scheme which I could relish was that of be- 
coming a real Dervish, and passing the rest of my days in pemtence and priva- 
—_ = - 7 * 2 
“ Day by this time began to dawn, and impelled, both by a sense of my dange: 
and vy my desire to quit a place which had become odious to me, I determined 
to proceed on foot to Kinaragird, the first stage to Ispal.an, and then take advan 
tage of the first caravan that should be going to that city.” 

He flies accordingly. 

The latter half of the book consists mainly of matter, very little 


worthy of a considerable writer. Hajji’s adventures as a nasakchi 
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have not a great deal of novelty about them; and the personages 
are weak into whose association he is thrown. The chief execu- 
tioner, for instance, is a dull fellow; and the attack (vol. ii. p. 272) 
by éwo Russian soldiers upon five hundred Turkish horse, should 
be authenticated. ‘The subsequent business, in which Hajji becomes 
a mollah, (priest,) with the attack upon the Armenians, tends to 
almost nothing. The episodes, too, are in no instance fortunate. 
The story of Yusuf and Mariam is tedious. The adventures of the 
Dervises few persons will get through; and the legend of ** The 
Baked Head” is a weak imitation of the littke Hunchback of the 
Arabian Nights. 

The hero subsequently runs, during the whole of the last volume, 
through a round of incoherent, and often carelessly related adven- 
tures. He becomes a merchant, and that is not entertaining; 
marries, and is divorced again; writes accounts of the Europeans 
and their customs, which are puerile; and, at last, just as he 1s ap- 
pointed secretary-in-chief to the Persian English embassy in Persia, 
(our supposed translator,) stops short, and addresses the reader. 
Profiting by the example of the Persian story-tellers, he pauses in 
his tale at the most interesting point, and says to the public, ** Give 
me encouragement, and I will tell you more. You shall be inform- 
ed how Hajji Baba accompanied a great ambassador to England; 
of their adventures by sea and land; of all he saw and all he re- 
marked; and of what happened to him on his return to Persia. 
But, in case,”’ he adds, like the third Dervise, (a personage in the 
tale,) ** he should find that he has not yet acquired the art of lead- 
ing on the attention of the curious, he will never venture to appear 
again before the world, until he has gained the necessary expe- 
rience to ensure success.”” 

Now, the author of Anastasius may command encouragement in 
abundance to do any thing else; but he shall have no encouragement 
from us to continue the history of Hajji Baba. An Oriental gen- 
tleman, who can neither fight nor make love, will never do to 
buckle three more volumes upon the back of. 

Besides, we have already got some specimen of Hajji’s talent for 
describing European peculiarities; and, from what we see, we 
should say most decidedly, Let us on that head have no more. All 
the business about the vaccination—and the doctor’s desire to dis- 
sect dead bodies—*‘ Boonapoort,”’ the East India ‘ Coompani,’’ 
and the European Constitutions, is, to speak the truth plainly, very 
wretched stuff indeed. And we say this with the less hesitation 
to Mr. Hope, because we have expressed our unfeigned admiration 
of his former work. It should seem that he can do well; and if so, 
there is no excuse for him when he does miserably ill. 

Let us guard ourselves against being mistaken. Hajji Baba may 
be read; and there are, as our extracts will prove, some good things 
in it. But, as a whole, it is tiresome, incoherent, and full of “ dam- 
nable iteration.’’ Combats—caravans—reviews—palaces—proces- 
sions—repeating themselves over and over again—and many of 
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them repetitions, and weak repetitions, of what we have had, in 
strength, from Mr. Hope before. 

Seriously, Hajji Baba should be eashiered forthwith. As far as 
the public is concerned, the journey of the “ pilgrim” should be at 
anend. And, indeed, England to be described by any foreigner, 
is a subject just now pot the most promising. For the difference 
between Mr. Hope’s last work and his present one, it would be 
very difficult to account; but certainly, if he writes‘again, let him 
at least trust freely to his own conceptions. The present book has 
none of the eloquence or poetic feeling, very little of the wit, and 
still less of the fine taste, which distinguished the former in so 
eminent a degree. Of Anastasius, one would say, that it seemed 
to have been written by some mighty hand, from a store, full, 
almost to overflowing, with rich and curious material; of Hajji 
Baba, that some imitator, of very little comparative force indeed, 
had picked up the remnant of the rifled note-book, and brought it 
to market in the best shape that he was able. 


FROM THE LONDON MAGAZINE, 
ANALECTS FROM JOUN PAUL RICHTER. 


By the Author of the Confessions of an English Opium-Eater. 


Complaint of the Bird in a Darkened Cage. 


** Au!”’ said the imprisoned bird, ** how unhappy were I in my 
eternal night, but for those melodious tones which sometimes make 
their way to me like beams of light from afar, and cheer my 
gloomy day. But I will myself repeat these heavenly melodies 
like an echo, until I have stamped them in my heart; and then I 
shall be able to bring comfort to myself in my darkness!”? Thus 
spoke the little warbler, and soon had learned the sweet airs that 
were sung to it with voice and instrument. That done, the cur- 
tain was raised; for the darKness had been purposely contrived to 
assist in its instruction.—Oh! man, how often dost thou complain 
of overshadowing grief and of darkness resting upon thy days! And 
yet what cause for complaint, unless indeed thou hast failed to learn 
wisdom from suffering?—For is not the whole sum of human life 
a veiling and an obscuring of the immortal spirit of man? Then 
tirst, when the fleshy curtain falls away, may it soar upwards into 
a region of happier melodies? 

On the Death of Young Children. 

Ephemera die all at sunset, and no insect of this class has ever 

sported in the beams of the morning sun.* Happier are ye, little 


human ephemera! Ye played only in the ascending beams, and in 
the early dawn, and in the eastern light; ye drank only of the 


* Some class of ephemeral insects are born about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
and die before midnight—supposing them to live to old age. 
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prelibations of life; hovered fora little space over a world of fresh- 
ness and of blossoms; and fell asleep in innocence before yet the 
morning dew was exhaled! 


The Prophetic Dew-drops. 


A delicate child, pale and prematurely wise, was complaining 
on a hot morning that the poor dew-drops had been too hastily 
snatched away-and not allowed to glitter on the flowers like other 
happiet dew-drops,* that live the whole night through, and sparkle 
in the moonlight and through the morning onwards to noon-day : 
“The sun,” said the child, ** has chased them away with his heat—or 
swallowed them in his wrath.”? Soon after came rain and a rain- 
bow; whereupon his father pointed upwards—* See,” said he, 
“‘ there stand thy dew-drops gloriously reset—a glittering jewellery 
—in the heavens; and the clownish foot tramples on them no more. 
By this, my child, thou art taught that what withers upon earth 
blooms again in heaven.”” Thus the father spoke, and knew not 
that he spoke prefiguring words: for soon after the delicate child, 
with the morning brightness of his early wisdom, was exhaled, 
like a dew-drop, into heaven. 


On Death. 


We should all think of death as a less hideous object, if it simply 
untenanted our bodies of a spirit, without corrupting them; se- 
condly, if the grief which we experience at the spectacle of our 
friends’ graves were not by some confusion of the mind blended 
with the image of our own: thirdly, if we had not in this life seated 
ourselves in a warm domestic nest, which we are unwilling to quit 
for the cold blue regions of the unfathomable heavens; finally,— 
if death were denied to us —Once in dreams I saw a human being 
of heavenly intellectual faculties, and his aspirations were heavenly ; 
but he was chained (methought) eternally to the earth. The im- 
mortal old man had five great wounds in his happiness—five worms 
that gnawed for ever at his heart: he was unhappy in spring-time, 
because fhat is a season af hope—and rich with phantoms of far 
happier days than any which this aceldama of earth can realize. 
He was unhappy at the sound of music, which dilates the heart of 
man into its whole capacity for the infinite, and he cried aloud— 
*“ Away, away! Thou speakest of things which throughout my 
endless life I have found not, and shall not find!’’ He was unhappy 
at the remembrance of earthly affections and dissevered hearts: for 
love is a plant which may bud in this life, but it must flourish in 
another. He was unhappy under the glorious spectacle of the 
starry host, and ejaculated for ever in his heart—* So then I am 
parted from you to all eternity by an impassable abyss: the great 
universe of suns is above, below, and round about me: but I am 


* If the dew is evaporated immediately upon the sun-rising, rain and storm fol- 
Jow in the afternoon; but, if it stays and glitters fora long time after sunrise 
the day continues fair. 
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chained to a little ball of dust and ashes.’”’ He was unhappy before 
the great ideas of Virtue—of Truth—and of God; because he knew 
how feeble are the approximations to them which a son of earth 
ean make. But this was a dream: God be thanked, that in 
reality there is no such craving and asking eye directed upwards 
to Heaven—to which death will not one day bring an answer! 


Imagination Untamed by the Coarser Realities of Life. 
Wappy is every actor in the guilty drama of life, to whom the 
higher illusion within supplies or conceals the external illusion; to 
whom, the tumult of his part and its intellectual interest, the bun- 
gling landscapes of the stage have the bloom and reality of nature, 
and whom the loud parting and shocking of the scenes disturb not 
in his dream! 


Satirical Notice ef Reviewers. 

In Swabia, in Saxony, in Pomerania, are towns in which are 
stationed a strange sort of officers—valuers of author’s flesh, some- 
thing like our old market-lookers in this town.* They are com- 
monly called tasters (or Praegustatores) because they eat a mouth- 
ful of every book before hand, and tell the people whether its favour 
be good. We authors, in spite, call them reviewers: but I believe 
an action of defamation would lie against us for such bad words. 
The tasters write no books themselves; consequently they have 
the more time to look over and tax those of other people. Or, if 
they do sometimes write books, they are bad ones: which again is 
very advantageous to them: for who can understand the theory of 
badness in other people’s books so well as those who have learned 
it by practice in their own? They are reputed the guardians of 
literature and the literati for the same reason that St. Nepomuk is 
the patron saint of bridges and of all who pass over them—viz. be- 
cause he himself once lost his life from a bridge. 


Female Tongues. 


Hippel, the author of the book *‘ Upon Marriage,” says—“ & 
woman, that does not talk, must be a stupid woman.” But Hip- 
pel is an author whose opinions it is more safe to admire than to 
adopt. The most intelligent women are often silent amongst women; 
and again the most stupid and the most silent are often neither one 
nor the other except amongst men. In general the current remark 
upon men is valid also with respect to women—that those for the 
most part are the greatest thinkers who are the least talkers; as 
frogs cease to croak when light is brought to the water edge.— 
However, in fact, the disproportionate talking of women arises out 
of the sedentariness of their labours: sedentary artisans,—as tailors, 
shoemakers, weavers,—have this habit as well as hypochondriacal 


* “ Market-lookers” is a provincial term (I know not whether used in London) 
for the public officers who examine the quality of the provisions exposed for sale 
Rv this tawn I suppose John Paul to mean Bavreuth—the place of his residence 
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tendencies in common with women. Apes do not talk, as savages 
say, that they may not be set to work: but women often talk dou- 
ble their share—even because they work. 

Forgiveness. 

Nothing is more moving to man than the spectacle of reconcilia- 
tion: our weaknesses are thus indemnified, and are not too costly 
—being the price we pay for the hour of forgiveness: and the 
archangel, who has never felt anger, has reason to envy the man 
who subdues it. When thou forgivest,—the man, who has pierced 
thy heart, stands to thee in the relation of the sea-worm that 
perforates the shell of the muscle, which straightway closes the 
wound with a pearl. 






The graves of the best men, of the noblest martyrs, are like the 
graves of the Herrnhuters (the Moravian brethren)—level, and un- 
distinguishable from the universal earth: and, if the earth could 
give up her secrets, our whole globe would appear a Westminster 
Abbey laid flat. Ah! what a multitude of tears, what myriads of 
bloody drops have been shed in secrecy about the three corner-trees 
of earth—the tree of life, the tree of knowledge, and the tree of 
freedom,—shed, but never reckoned! It is only great periods of 
calamity that reveal to us our great men, as comets are revealed by 
total eclipses of the sun. Not merely upon the field of battle, but 
also upon the consecrated soil of virtue—and upon the classic 
ground of truth, thousands of named/ess heroes must fall and strug- 
gle to build up the foot-stool from which history surveys the one 
hero, whose name is embalmed, bleeding—conquering—and _ re- 
splendent. The grandest of heroic deeds are those which are per- 
formed within four walls and in domestic privacy. And, because 
history records only the self-sacrifices of the male sex, and because 
she dips her pen only in blood,—therefore is it that in the eyes o! 
the unseen spirit of the world our annals appear doubtless far more 
beautiful and noble than in our own. 


The Grandeur of Man in his Littleness. 


Man upon this earth would be vanity and hollowness, dust and 
ashes, vapour and a bubble,—were it not that he felt himself to be 
so. That it is possible for him to harbour such a feeling,—?¢his, 
by implying a comparison of himself with something higher in 
himself, ¢Ais is it which makes him the immortal creature that 
he is. 

Night. 

The earth is every day overspread with the veil of night for the 
same reason as the cages of birds are darkened—viz. that we may 
the more readily apprehend the higher harmonies of thought in the 
hush and quiet of darkness. Thoughts, which day turns into 
smoke and mist, stand about us in the night as lights and flames: 
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ven as the column which fluctuates above the crater of Vesuvius, 
in the day-time appears a pillar of cloud, but by night a pillar of 
hire. 

The Stars. 

Look up, and behold the eternal fields of light that lie round 
‘bout the throne of God. Had no star ever appeared in the hea- 
vens, to man there would have been no heavens; and he would 
have laid himself down to his last sleep, in a spirit of anguish, as 
upon a gloomy earth vaulted over by a material arch—solid and 
impervious. 

Martyrdom. 

To die for truth—is not to die for one’s country, but to die for 
the world. ‘Truth, like the Venus det Medici, will pass down in 
thirty fragments to posterity: but posterity will collect and recom- 
pose them into a goddess. —Then also thy temple, oh eternal Truth! 
that now stands half below the earth—made hollow by the sepul- 
ehres of its witnesses, will raise itself in the total majesty of its 
proportions; and will stand in monumental granite; and every pil- 
lar, on which it rests, will be fixed in the grave of a martyr. 

The Quarrels of Friends. 

Why is it that the most fervent love becomes more fervent by 
brief interruption and reconciliation? and why must a storm agitate 
our affections before they can raise the highest rainbow of peace? 
Ah! for this reason it is—because all passions feel their object to 
be as eternal as themselves, and no love can admit the feeling that 
the beloved object should die. And under this feeling of impe- 
rishableness it is that we hard fields of ice shock together so harshly, 
whilst all the while under the sunbeams of a little space of seventy 
years we are rapidly dissolving. 

Dreaming. 

But for dreams, that lay Mosaic worlds tesselated with flowers 
and jewels before the blind slee per, and surround the recumbent 
living with the figures of the dead in the upright attitude of life, 
the time would be too long before we are allowed to rejoin our 
brothers, parents, friends: every year we should become more and 
more painfully sensible of the desolation made around us by death, 
if sleep—the anti-chamber of the grave—were not hung by dreams 
with the busts of those who live in the other world. 


Two Divisions of Philosophie Minds. 

There are two very different classes of philosophical heads— 
which, since Kant has introduced into philosophy the idea of posi- 
tive and negative quantities, I shall willingly classify by means of 
that distinction. The positive intellect is, like the poet, in con- 
junction with the oufer world the father of an inner world; and, 
like the poet also, holds up a transforming mirror in which the en 

Vor. IV. No. 22.—Museum »Q 
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tangled and distorted members as they are seen in our actual expe 
rience enter into new combinations which compose a fair and lu- 
minous world: the hypothesis of Idealism (i.e. the Fichtean sys- 
tem) the Monads and the pre-established Harmony of Leibnitz— 
and Spinozism are all births of a genial moment, and not the 
wooden carving of logical toil. Such men therefore as Leibnitz, 
Plato, Herder, &c. 1 call positive intellects; because they seek and 
yield the positive; and because their inner world, having raised it- 
self higher out of water than in others, thereby overlooks a larger 
prospect of islands and continents. A negative head, on the other 
hand, discovers by its acuteness—not any positive truths but the ne- 
gative truths (i.e. the errors) of other people. Such an intellect, as 
for example Bayle, one of the greatest of that class,—appraises the 
funds of others, rather than brings any fresh funds of his own. In 
lieu of the obscure ideas which he finds he gives us clear ones: but 
in this there is no positive accession to our knowledge; for all, that 
the clear idea contains in development, exists already by implication 
in the obscure idea. Negative intellects of every age are unani- 
mous in their abhorrence of every thing positive. Impulse, teel- 
ing, instinct-—every thing in short which is incompre shensible, 
they can endure just once—that is, at the summit of their chain of 
arguments as a sort of hook on which they may hang them,—but 
never afterwards. 
Dignity of Man in Self-Sacrifice. 

That, for which man offers up his blood or his property, must be 
more valuable than they. A good man does not fight with half 
the courage for his own life that he shows in the protection of ano- 
ther’s. The mother, who will hazard nothing for herself, will 
hazard all in defence of her child: —in short, only for the nobility 
within us—only for virtue, will man open his veins and offer up 
his spirit: but this nobility—this virtue—presents different phases: 
with the Christian martyr it is faith; with the savage it is honour; 
with the republican it is liberty. 

Fancy. 

Fancy can lay only the past and the future under her copying 
paper; and every actual presence of the object sets limits to her 
power: just as water distilled from roses, according to the old na- 
turalists, lost its power exactly at the periodical blooming of the 
rose. 


The older—-the more tranquil—and pious a man is, so much the 
more holy does he esteem all that is innate, that is, fee/ing and 
power: whereas in the estimate of the multitude whatsoever is 
self-acquired, the ability of practice and science in general, has 
an undue pre-eminence; for the latter is universally appreciated 
and therefore even by those who have it not, but the former not at 
all. In the twilight and the moonshine the fixed stars, whieh are 
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suns, retire and veil themselves in obscurity; whilst the planets, 
wh'eh are simply earths, preserve their borrowed light unobscured. 
The elder races of men, amongst whom man was more though he 
had not yet become so much, had a childlike feeling of sympathy 
with all the gifts of the Infinite—for example, with strength— 
beauty-—and good fortune; and even the involuntary had a sane- 
tity in their eyes, and was to them a prophecy and a revelation: 
hence the value they ascribed, and the art of in _rpretation they 
applied, to the speeches of children—of madmen—of drunkards— 
and of dreamers. 

As the blind man knows not light, and through that ignorance 
also of necessity knows not darkness,—so likewise, but for disin- 
terestedness we should know nothing of selfishness, but for slavery 
nothing of freedom: there are perhaps in this world many things 
which remain obscure to us for want of alternating with their op- 
posites. 

Derham remarks in his Physico-theology that the deaf hear best 
in the midst of noise, as for instance during the ringing of bells; 
&ec. This must be the reason, I suppose, that the thundering of 
drums—cannons, &c. accompany the entrance into cities of princes 
and ministers, who are generally rather deaf, in order that they 
may the better hear the petitions and complaints of the people. 


THE GRAVE. 


Franslated by Lord Gower from the German of Salis, 


The grave all still and darkling lies 
Beneath its hallow’d ground, 

And dark the mists to human eyes 
That float its precincts round. 


No music of the grove invades 
That dark and dreary way ; 

And fast the votive flow’ret fades 
Upon its heaving clay. 


And vain the tear in beauty’s eye— 
The orphan’s groan is vain: 

No sound of clamorous agony 
Shall pierce its gloomy reign. 


Yet that oblivion of the tomb 
Shall suffering man desire, 

And through that shadowy gate of gloom 
The weary wretch retire. 


The bark by ceaseless storms oppress’d 
Runs madly to the shore ; 

And thus the grief-worn heart shall rest 

there where it beats no more. 
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TROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTI 


L’ Hermite en Italie, ou Observations sur les maeurs et les usa 
ges des Italiens au commencement du NIN siecle. Par M. de 
Jouy. A Paris, chez Pilot aine, Rue Christine. 


Anotuer work from the indefatigable pen of M. de Jouy. He 
is certainly emulating the celebrated canon who wrote two hundred 
volumes, or, as Geoflrey Crayon aptly expresses it, built a pyramid 
of books to immortalize his memory. The present production, 
though bearing the name of ZL’ T/ermite en Italie, has but little in 
common with its gay and witty prototype of the Chassee d’Antin 
The Hermit lives but in the brilliant atmosphere of Paris; he lan 
guishes, is a mere shadow of himself, elsewhere. His essays on 
Italy are just a traveller’s diary:—that, however, kept by an in- 
telligent and well-informed one, whose observations on Italian 
manners are always acute and often true, and whose pages are di- 
versified by a variety of anecdote and several pretty little histo- 
riettes. From the two latter heads we shall make our selections. 

‘The beautiful tomb of the Duke de Montmorenci, during the 
height of republican fury, was saved by the presence of mind of 
one of the inhabitants of Moulins, the town where it is situated. 
‘ How, citizens! (exclaimed he,) will you destroy the monument 
of a good patriot, who was executed for rebellion against the tyrant 
Louis XIIL.?? The magnificent marble pavement of the Invalids 
was preserved in a similar manner, some one sagely remarking that 
the leurs de lis were in their proper place, since all good Repub- 
lie ins could trample them under foot. * ah 

‘Ata ball given at Turin, a M*"* Alessi, in dancing, trod on 
the Emperor Napoleon’s foot; he retired, exclaiming, ‘ Ah, Made- 
moiselle, you force me to retreat !’—‘ For the first time then,’ was 
her ready reply. Nothing, of course, that evening was talked ot 
but the piquant and apt answer of M@* Alessi. “~ * * * * 

** L’ Hermite asking his Genoese cicerone what he had to say o! 
the old proverb, which states, that it takes three Jews to make on 
Genoese, was answered by, ‘ Ah, Signor, if it takes three Jews to 
make one Genoese, it would take more than three ( renoese to make 
one of your generals or your financiers.t = * . 

A Genoese lady was questioning envel Seer on the numbe: 
of her lovers. ‘Just at present (replied the fair Tuscan) I have bu 
one.’—‘ But one! (ejaculated the other,)—what solitude! what 
ennui! Why, it is just like a husband!’ * * * * * * * 

So much for modern lovers. An ancient anecdote of romanti 
fidelity will serve as a contrast: 

‘While Louis XII. was at Genoa, he became the /nfendio (the 
term then used for the modern one of Pedito) of the beautiful Tho- 
massina Spinola. After his departure a constant correspondence 





The English sailor’s phrase is of this sort— 
One Frenchman will beat two Portugee 
And one Englishman beat all three 
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‘ontinued their connexion. Proud of having a king for her intendio, 
ittached sincerely to himself, Thomassina gave herself up to her 
passion with all the tervid love of a woman and an Italian. The 
news came to Genoa that Louis was dead,—a report spread by the 
many rejected lovers of the royal mistress. It proved a fatal one, 
for when the letters, delayed by chance, of the Intendio arrived, the 
young and lovely Thomassini was a corpse! The Republic, which 
had often benefited by the correspondence carried on with the mo 
narch, erected a superb mausoleum to her memory. _- = 

** Montesquieu had parted one evening from Lord Chesterfield, 
whom he met during his stay at Venice, not a little disconcerted 
that while the latter allowed the French people the superiority in 
wit, he denied pertinaciously their superiority in good sense. Late 
at night a Venitian came mysteriously to his house, and though a 
stranger, asked a private interview on the plea of business the most 
important. As soon as they were alone, Montesquieu was greeted 
with the pleasant intelligence that the state inquisitors had taken 
umbrage at his residence in Venice, and that very night that his 
papers were to be examined, where, if any thing obnoxious was 
discovered, his arrest was instantly to follow. The stranger then 
departed, loaded with thanks for his timely intelligence: and as soon 
as he was gone, Montesquieu set about destroying all papers that 
vere the least likely to give offence. His rest, however, was un- 
disturbed by any nocturnal visiters; and the next morning, when 
recounting his strange adventure, and congratulating himself on his 
fortunate escape to Lord Chesterfield, he was somewhat surprised 
to have his recital received with a burst of laughter, and the ex 
elamation. ‘ Well, was I wrong in refusing your nation the supe- 
riority in good sense, since one of its most distinguished men has 
so completely shown his want of it.’—‘ How is that?’ rejoined the 
President. ‘Without doubt, with a little good sense you would 
have reflected that no stranger was likely to risk his life merely to 
warn you; besides that, had a government, whose very soul is se- 
erecy, made such a determination, no one would have been inform- 
ed of it.” Montesquieu gave up the argument. oe 4 

“General Menou, during his campaigns in the East, married « 
beautiful Egyptian. He was for some time in Italy, where the in- 
habitants overwhelmed him with fetes. One ball, in particular, 
yet dwells upon Italian memories; it began on a Sunday, and was 
kept up with unabated spirit till Wednesday. The musicians were 
exchanged, when tired, for others, and the ladies took it by turns 
to snatch intervals of rest, and to arrange their dress. But in al! 
these entertainments his Egyptian was never allowed to appear,— 
confined with even more than Asiatic jealousy, which occasioned 
a whisper that the General was not quite so amiable at home es he 
was out. One evening, however, she was perinitted to witness a 
comedy performed by M** Raucourt’s company. The piece was 
the Domestic Tyrant. In one of the most furious scenes, she said 
with the greatest naiveté to those in her box, ‘ Ah, that is so like 
the General!’ ”’ 
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PROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETT?Y. 
ENTRACTS FROM SWEEPINGS OF MY STUDY. 


‘ed Certain Cure for the Gout.—The master of a merchant 

ip, on his route from Marseilles to the island of Cyprus, was fall- 
en in with by an Algerine corsair, from which he was hailed, 
with a peremptory order to repair on board. He was at the time 
bound hand and foot with an acute attack of gout, to violent pa- 
roxysms of which he had been for several years subject. In this 
extremity he sent his chief mate on board the corsair; but with his 
visit and apology, the Algerine captain was so little satisfied, that 
he ordered him back to his vessel, protesting that, whether dead or 
ilive, he would see his commander. The latter, carefully en- 
veloped in his bedding, which was laid on a grating, was lowered 
nto the boat, and in this trim conveyed to the pirate. The 
Algerines were not so ceremonious: they laid violent hands on 
him, brought him to the deck, and, having lashed him to one of 
the guns, gave him two hundred bastinadoes on the soles of his 
feet, as the punishment of his disobedience. In proportion as the 
smart of the blows that had been inflicted was less sensible, the 
arthritic symptoms became less acute, and were subdued in a few 
days, without leaving in their train any degree of lameness. 

“The patient on whom this happy cure was wrought, lived for 
many years without any return of his old troublesome companion; 
and it remains to be disputed whether the fright, or the blows so 
dexterously applied, had most to do with the prompt issue of his 
ease, Which seems to be susceptible of useful application.” 

Talking of the Paris Lottery, in his recollections of France, the 
wthor relates: 

** 1 often saw, in the Palais Royal, a e?-devant lackey, who had 
burst into fortune by a lucky adventure, and who was styled Le 
Chevalier Terne. Uis new condition, which might have turned 
his brain, fitted him well, for he was neither too torward nor too 
shy. Many have been maddened by a prosperous event unexpect- 
edly overtaking them; but I never heard of more than one who 
went mad on the occasion of his neighbour’s prosperity. It hap- 
pened to me that | was poisoned, at a fraiteur’s who dwelt at the 
back of the Louvre, with a pint of red wine, which I had strong 
grounds tor thinking contained a powerful saturnine deposition, 
haying been drawn from the bottom of the cask. My nerves were 
shaken; and [ remained for some time so feeble that I could 
scareely crawl about. It was recommended to me to change the 
air, and from the Quartier St. Jaques | placed myself en pension 
it a boarding-house, where were inmates of various nations, in the 
suburb of Chaillot. 

‘* ] had there to study many characters, but the one [ should have 
most liked to see had whimsically disappeared some time before. 
fle belonged to a numerous sect in Paris, the members of which 
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were almost as worthless, and unprofitable to society, as were the 
cloistered cenobites of their day. ‘These animals, priding them 

selves on being classed among the pefile nodblesse of the kingdom, 
and barely provided with what sufficed for their support, disdained 
to follow any avocation or pursuit, and condemned themselves to 
perpetual celibacy. The one in question had a hair-dresser whe 
was so lucky as to gain a /erne in the lottery, the amount of which, 
put out to interest, yielded him a yearly revenue somewhat greate: 
than that of his employer. That a plebeian so immediately and 
servilely connected with him should possess this advantage, wrought 
so sensibly on the imagination of the latter, that, at the public table, 
he frequently declared it to be his resolution to hang himself. The 
Maitre de pension, judging him at length to be in earnest, reasoned 
with him, and acquainted his sister with the particulars of this 
strange mental aberration. She likewise brought her eloquence 
into exercise; but the impression was too strong: he was found, 
in the Bois de Bologne, suspended from the branch of a tree, a few 
weeks before I took up my abode at Chaillot. 

* A coachman, in the service of a nobleman, was discarded late 
at night for drunkenness. In staggering homeward to his wile, 
and tamily of small children, he had to pass a lottery office, which 
was still open. Having entered, he advanced boldiy to the coun- 
ter, ‘Stand aside, fellow, with your paltry adventure of twenty- 
four sous, while I serve these gentlemen,’ said the lady who gave 
out the tickets. * Mine is not to be a paltry adventure, as you im- 
pertinently call it,’ retorted the drunken man; and on the counter 
he threw a bright louis d’or, one of eleven he had just received as 
his wages. *‘ What are your numbers, and how do you stake them?’ 


inquired Madame, winking to the gentlemen at the excellence ot 


the joke. He would have, he said, a f/erne sec, but as to the num- 
bers, he would leave them to her choice. The billet, containing 
three numbers jestingly written down, was delivered accordingly. 

**Coachy did not find his way home, and was just recovered 
from his drowsy intoxication, when, at a few minutes after nine in 
the morning, he saw, placed in front of another lottery office, the 
board which displayed the five fortunate numbers that had started 
from the wheel. He had a faint recollection of what had passed 
overnight, and drew from his pocket a billet, which agreed, in its 
inscribed numbers, with three of the numbers on the board. He 
hastened back to the lucky office, and demanded the five thousand 
five hundred louis, which had fallen to his lot. ‘They were paid to 
him punctually; but, on the other hand, the young lady looked for 
her present, which is customary on these occasions. * Not one liard 
shall you have from me,’ said the lucky adventurer. ‘ When [ad 
dressed myself to you last night for a billet, I was as blind as the 
fortune over which you preside. To the sharpness of your sight 
l owe my fortunate ¢erne sec ; but you were insolent in the delivery. 
May this teach you not to scorn in future the venture of the poo 
man, whom misery, and not a thirst after superfluous riches, mar 
have led to vour office. te irv his fortune.” , 
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** The capricious goddess still favoured this man, who was point- 
ed out to me in his earriage. with a modest equipage. What has 
ntoxicated so many others, had sobered him, probably for life. 

* * Look to number one,’ and ‘mind the main chance,’ are ol 
synonymous import; but the Parisians, both high and low, were 
looking anxiously, in the summer of 1786, to number forty-five, 
so celebrated with us in the turbulent days of Wilkes and liberty. 
\ccording to expectancy, and supposing the chances alike, each of 
he numbers in the Royal lottery of France, ought, in the revolu- 
tions of the wheel, to have been once drawn within the space ot 
aine months. This unobtrusive number, however, had remained 
undrawn for nearly three years, and was, in common estimation, 
either bewitehed or plomée (leaded). Still it was to come up at 
last; and the government, to the end that it might not be oppress- 
vd by the weight of the noble metals laid on it, prudently ordained 
that it should not be speculated on, or ridden, as was once ou! 
phrase, without having other numbers, to a gross amount, in its 
train, to bear the greater part of the burden.” 

«2 Deserter of a novel Character.—A naval officer who held 
a civil employment at Rhode Island, during the American war ot 
independence, and who was of a spare, skeleton-like figure, was 
stopped by a sentinel late one night, on his return from a visit, and 
shut up in the sentry-box, the soldier declaring that he should 
remain there until his officer came his rounds at twelve o'clock. 
* My good fellow,’ said Mr. W , ‘I have told you who I am, 
and I really think you ought to take my word.’ ‘It will not do,’ 
replied the soldier: ‘I am by no means satisfied.” *‘ Then,’ taking 
from his pocket a quarter of a dollar, and presenting it, ¢ will that 
satisfy you?’ ‘Why, yes, I think it will.” *‘ And, now that I am 
released, pray tell me why you detained me at your post.’ ‘I ap- 
prehended you,’ said the soldier, ‘ as a deserter from the church 
vard,’ 

** The above officer, when a young man, and a stranger to Lon 
don, stopped a gentleman to ask his way to the Admiralty. ‘ Are 
you not mistaken in your inquiry?’ said the gentleman: ‘ I should 
think that your business lies with the Victualling Office.’ 

There goes Five: Tally!—A midshipman of the name of Dor- 
cas was, at his own particular request, landed at Boston, from the 
(ilasgow frigate, shortly after the breaking out of the above war, 
to serve as a volunteer with the British troops. In the battles of 
Lexington and Bunker’s Hill, he received no less than seventeen 
vun-shot and other wounds. Those earliest inflicted did not in 
iny degree abate his ardour for the fight. In dealing out his blows, 
and making good his way through the throng of the American sol- 
diery, the fifth wound was dealt out to him, and followed by his 
‘xclamation of, There goes five: Tally! He was ever after known 
among the Americans, who were too brave themselves not to ad- 
yire this trait of heroism and cool intrepidity, as Tally Dorcas.” 
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FROM THE MONTHLY HEVIEW, 


Uemoir of John Aikin, M.D., by Lucy Aikin: with a Selection 
of his Miscellaneous Pieces, Biographical, Moral, and Critical. 
With a Portrait. Syo. 2 Vols. 1/7. 4s. Boards. Baldwin & Co. 


1823. 


Iw men who have not attained to splendid eminence have been 
nore before the public than the late Dr. Aikin, and no man has 
sustained a more uniformly respectable character both as an indi- 
vidual and as a writer. He has indeed long filled a great place in 
the all-encireling amphitheatre of British literary enterprise; and 
his extensive contributions to the “* Universal Biography,”’ an im- 
portant work which was planned, superintended, and in a great 
degree executed by himself, would alone attest his industry, his 
acquirements, and his equity. Yet he found leisure to compose 
also excellent books of education, which are reprinted almost an- 
nually; to produce several statistical, political, and historical works 
of high merit; and also to adorn the elegant literature of the lan- 
guage with many tasteful critical disquisitions. His poems, if few, 
are polished, were readily devoted to the social affections, and 
often exhibit a truly Horatian temper and philosophy. All his 
works, moreover, breathe a spirit of religious tolerance, of sincere 
patriotism, and of liberal morality; while they display calm good 
sense, and inculcate®real virtue. His style is clear, simple, cor- 
rect, but perhaps too unambitious; for, like propriety in behaviour, 
it escapes the attention which ornament, singularity, or mannerism 
would have attracted. It is so natural, that it might be mistaken 
for the writing of any body else; and yet who else habitually 
writes so neatly and so aptly?—Literature has to regret in him a 
comprehensive biographer, an intelligent tutor, a liberal politician, 
an accomplished critic, a pleasing poet, a pure prosaist, and a vir- 
tuous man. 

The life of such a person deserves to be studied; and it is here 
narrated at considerable extent by his accomplished daughter, 
whose distinguished success in the historical career is an ample 
pledge for sedulous information, conscientious fidelity, and neat- 
ness of compilation on the present occasion, so interesting to her 
feelings, and so adapted to her own knowledge. 

Dr. Aikin was born at Kibworth-Harcourt, in Leicestershire, 
15th January, 1747. His father, a learned dissenting minister, 
was invited in 1756 to undertake a tutorship in the academy re- 
cently established at Warrington; and thither the family in con- 
sequence removed. Young Aikin was eventually apprenticed to 
2 surgeon and apothecary, and, after the usual pupillage, was sent 
to Edinburgh, where he passed the years 1765 and 1766 in com- 
pleting his professional studies. In 1769, he attended the hospi- 
tal lectures in London, where he became attached to his cousin, 
Miss Martha Jennings, whom he married, and whom he conduct- 
Vor. IV. No. 22.—Museum. 2k 
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ed in 1770 to Chester, intending to settle there: but, finding tiie 
ground preoccupied, he soon removed into the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of his family at Warrington. There he pursued his pro- 
fessional career, and employed his intervals of leisure in various 
publications. The Essays on Song Writing, printed in 1772, 
form the first link of his long chain of literary productions; and 
the second consisted of some Miscel/aneous Pieces in Prose, pub- 
lished in concert with his sister, afterward Mrs. Barbauld. The 
Life af Igricola, and the Manners of the Germans, were next 
translated from Tacitus, and published separately, not without the 
project of an entire translation of that historian. Specimens of 
Medical Biography followed, which in fact prepared the reputa- 
tion and the skill that were to determine Dr. Aikin’s eventual un- 
dertaking of his Universal Biography. An Essay on the ppli- 
cation of Natural History to Poetry, printed in 1777, has been 
eminently serviceable to the subsequent generation of poets; for it 
has recalled our writers from the imitation of art to the imitation 
of nature, from the transplantation of admired passages to the crea- 
tion of original descriptions. The Calendar of Nature was a na- 
tural result of this essay. 

In 1778, Mr. Aikin undertook a course of lectures on Chemis- 
try to the students at the Warrington academy, and for their use 
translated Beaume’s Manual: he also lectured on Anatomy, and 
entitled his syllabus «2 Sketch of the Animal Economy. At this 
period, the well informed biographer dates,/on the authority ot 
private letters, a change of political opinion in her father; who had 
hitherto leaned to the Tory party, but now became what has re- 
cently been called a Lidera/, a cosmopolite friend to freedom. 

In 1783 he undertook to enlarge and edit Lewis on the Materia 
Medica ; the cessation of his lectures, in consequence of the disso- 
Jution of the Warrington academy, having afforded the requisite 
leisure. An Essay on Poetical Personification was prepared at 
this period; and Howard’s work On Prisons was superintended 
through the press.—In 1784, the determination to quit Warrington 
was matured; a voyage to Leyden was undertaken; a doctor’s de- 

ree was obtained, after the regular examinations; a tour was taken 
in Holland and Flanders, of which the agreeable journal is here 
first published; and Dr. Aikin returned to London at the close of 
the year, somewhat indecisive about his future place of residence. 
An opening having presented itself at Yarmouth, in Norfolk, he 
went thither with his family, bought a house, and was apparently 
permanently settled in the beginning of 1785. One of our bre- 
thren, now present at the board, having made an accidental ex- 
cursion to Yarmouth, during the summer of that year, had first the 
pleasure of being personally introduced by a common friend to Dr. 
Aikin, and can vouch that the portrait prefixed to these volumes 
is a striking resemblance of him, though representing him at a 
much later period of life. ‘The unaffected amenity of his manners 
instantaneously inspired confidence; cheerful, intelligent, and open, 
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a first interview with him seemed to confer the privileges of an ac- 
quaintance of years. At the back of his house was a conservatory, 
or aviary, a garden in a cage, where shrubs were growing, and 
birds fluttering as in the open air. From the book room, our friend 
was ushered into this sacred grove, and Dr. Aikin observed to 
him: * Here I study the language of the birds, and often amuse 
myself with versifying a dialogue which I fancy I have overheard.” 
He then read a fable which he had recently written; and it is to 
be wished that he had enriched the language with more composi- 
tions of this kind, for it is a department of our literature which 
still desiderates a La Fontaine. The aviary is mentioned in Dr. 
Aikin’s poems, but we do not find there the fable to which we al- 
lude. North Yarmouth is not a very good station for a physician. 
With the sea on one side, and marshes on the other, there is not 
much country practice in the neighbourhood, and the town itself 
was at this period divided between rival candidates for employ- 
ment; while the influx of strangers (except in time of war) is con- 
fined to the summer quarter. Dr. Aikin was therefore somewhat 
disappointed, and meditated to retire: but circumstances having in- 
duced his competitor more rapidly to make the same determina- 
tion, he was unanimously requested to return from London, whi- 
ther he had gone in search of a home. He obeyed the flattering 
summons: but controversies, originating in the question about the 
Corporation and Test-acts, having induced him to publish some 
pamphlets that were unwelcome among the clergy, several of those 
who had promoted his recall withdrew their patronage; and in 
1792 he realized his former plan of residing in London, and took 
a house in Broad street. 

4 View of the Public Services of the late John Howard, 
drawn up at Yarmouth, was now given to the press, and proved 
most efficacious, not only ig causing honour to be done to the me- 
mory of that exemplary character, but in actually forming a sect 
which has been the real nucleus of the still spreading attention to 
the reform of prison discipline. —Dr. A. next published his Lven- 
ings at Home, and the Letters from a Father to his Son, which 
still constitute favourite books of education. A Description of the 
Country round Manchester followed, and some pieces of poetic 
criticism. In the contest between the licentiates and the College 
of Physicians, he bore an unsuccessful part; for the privileged 
class was enabled to retain its objectionable monopoly. 

In 1796, the Doctor undertook to edit a new Magazine, with 
which he remained connected about ten years. At the same time, 
such was his courageous industry, he engaged in the composition 
of the Universal Biography, which was intended to constitute 
the great monument of his literary exertions.—Unfortunately, 
however, the air of London was not congenial with Dr. Aikin’s 
physical constitution, and seemed to produce a disease apparently 
seated in the liver, for which his medical advisers recommended 
exercise on horseback, and rural residence: perhaps, also, the fa 
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cilities of enjoying a numerous acquaintance exposed his leisure to 
too much interruption. He therefore determined, in 1798, on re- 
tiring to Stoke-Newington, where the rest of his life was spent. 
Eulogies of D’ Alembert, a Life of Huet, the Invasion of Swit- 
zerland, Letters to a Young Lady, Geographical Delineations, 
and, finally, the superintendence of the «2/Aenwum, diversified his 
employments; and he seemed to have a pen as active in occasional 
lucubrations, as if his principal work had not all the while been 
proceeding. 

In 1811, he began to edit Dodsley’s nnual Register, a task 
in which he had been preceded by Burke. In 1812, he published 
the instructive biographies of Se/den and Usher: the General Bio 
graphy was completed in 1815; and the .2nanals of George 111. 
in 1816. To all these proofs of his extraordinary application, we 
may add, now that he is removed from us, that for a series of years 
the pages of our work were frequently occupied by his careful re- 
ports and equitable decisions. 

In 1817, Dr. Aikin, having attained his seventieth year, had 
lived enough for nature and for fame: but we regret to say that 
the rest of his existence was destined to resemble a cloudy rather 
than a serene sunset. His spirits and memory became impaired: 
and these symptoms of declension were strikingly accelerated by 
the death in 1820 of his youngest son, an architect of promise. 
“To those,” says his biographer, (p. 273,) ‘whose daily and 
hourly happiness chiefly consisted in the activity and enjoyment 
diffused over his domestic circle by his talents and virtues, the 
gradual extinction of this mental light was a privation afflictive and 
humiliating beyond expression.”” He died 7th December, 1822, 
and was interred in the church-yard of Stoke-Newington. The 
following epitaph on his monument deserves transcription for its 
justice. 

“He was a strenuous and consistent asserter of the cause of civil and religious 
liberty, and of the free exercise of reason in the investigation of truth. Of unwea- 
ried diligence in all his pursuits, he was characterized in his profession by skill, 
humanity, and disinterestedness; in his writings, by candour, by moral purity, by 
good sense, and refined taste. In the intercourse of society, he was affable, kind, 
cheerful, instructive; as a husband, a father, and a friend, unblemished, revered, 
and beloved.” 

In this concise abridgment of Miss Aikin’s excellent Memoir, 
we have purposely omitted all those personalities which shed on it 
so peculiar an interest; and which bring the reader, as it were, in- 
dividually acquainted with all the members of the house of Aikin, 
in which the talents and the virtues seem to be an hereditary and 
divisible endowment. It occupies nearly the whole of the first vo- 
lume: after which are added various minor productions of his pen, 
not before collected in a distinct publication. The first volume 
also contains short lives of Dr. Enfield, Dr. Pulteney, Gilbert 
Wakefield, Dr. Priestley, Dr. Currie, and the Reverend George 
Walker. Vol. Il. contains Critical Essays on English Poets, 
namely, Spenser, Milton, Davenant, Dryden, Pope, Thomsen. 
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Cowper, Armstrong, Green, Somerville, and Goldsmith. All 
these compositions evince that justness of taste, and elegance of ex- 
pression, which constitute the charm of Dr. Aikin’s writing; and 
they will no doubt become permanently classical. Other miscella- 
neous pieces follow, from which we shall extract one or two. 


“ What Man is made for. 


** Soon after the marriage of the Dauphin and Dauphiness of France (the late 
unfortunate Louis XVI. and Antoinette), when all the conversation ran upon the 
splendid fire-works exhibited at their nuptials, a friend of mine, happening to be 
at Paris, was much amused with a circumstance to which he was witness, in a 
room full of company. A boy about seven years old, possessed of rather more 
than an ordinary degree of that forward vivacity which is so characteristic of the 
youthful part of the French nation, was haranguing, in the midst of the circle, with 
great volubility and emphasis, on the subject of fire-works, and giving a description 
of what he conceived would make a perfect spectacle of that kind. But while he 
was painting, with all his eloquence, the immense volumes of flame, and prodi- 
gious explosions, that filled his imagination, a bystander ventured to observe, that 
all the people employed about them would be in danger of being blown to pieces, 
* Ah, (says the boy, with a nonchalance worthy of the privileged orders,)—.Ah, ils 
sont faits pour cela,’—*‘ It is what they are made for.’ 

“This expression has often come into my mind, on reflecting upon the destiny 
of the great bulk of fmankind, in all past, and in the present periods; I have wish- 
ed, if possible, to satisfy myself, what, in reality, the human race was made for? 
and I confess, willing as lam to entertain better hopes, I cannot discover, from 
any principles of philosophising, so sure a ground for reasoning’ concerning the 
future condition of mankind, as the uniform experience of some thousands of past 
vears. If 1 breed up a horse for the course, or a dog for the chase, or a game-cock 
for the pit, it is because a long course of experiments has convinced me that such 
is the nature of those animals, and that I am pretty sure of finding in the progeny 
those qualities and dispositions which I remarked in the parents. May not then a 
king of Prussia, with equal reason, train a number of two-legged unfeathered crea- 
tures, called men, to ollie, enslave, and murder other men, at the word of com- 
mand, in the confidence, that as the experiment succeeded with Sesostris, Cyrus, 
Alexander, Cxsar, Gengiskan, Tamerlane, Charles, Louis, and a great many more 
men-masters, it will so succeed with him ;—in other words, as the French boy said, 
that ‘i/s sont faits pour cela?’ 

“Further—Man is a creature of strong appetites and passions. These are 
evolved in him earlier than the principles of reason and understanding, and, in 
much the greater part of the species, they continue to take the lead during: life. 
Sensual pleasures have attractions for all men; and it is only that class who, by 
means of the bodily labour of the majority, are able to live in comparative ease and 
leisure, that can acquire a relish for intellectual enjoyments, Now, the more nu- 
merous mankind become, the more sedulous must be their exertions to procure 
the necessaries of life, which must ever be the first concern. The more refinement 
and luxury prevail among the higher classes, the greater proportion of the lower 
must devote the whole of their time to labour, in a variety of new modes. Even 
the improvements in arts and sciences require the addivional manual toil of inferior 
artists; and the ingenuity of one head sets at work a thousand pair of hands. What 
is implied by the sublime discoveries of a Hersclil?—the existence of the collier, 
miner, forgemen, smith, brazier, glassmaker and grinder, carpenter, Kc. &e., all of 
whom tust be hard werking men, living in garrets or cellars, drinking porter and 
dreams, when they can get them, and placing their swnmin bonem in a hot supper 
and awarm bed. This is what they are made for. And when the government 
under which they live, and of which they must always be sudbjeets, not members, 
chooses to quarret with a neighbouring state, about the right of fishing on trading 
on the other side of the globe, or some equally wordiy matter of debate, these very 
men mus, be compelled or debauched to clap an umform on their backs, and a 
musket cn iheir shoulders, and learn to kill and be killed, at the word of com- 
mand ;—for this, too, is what they are ma le for. 

* Au acquaintance of mine, who is fond of the Linnean mode of characterising 
objects ci natural history, has amused himself with drawin; 
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“ Simia Homo: sine caude: pedibus posticis ambulans: grezarium, omnivorun: 
inguietum, mendax, furax, rapasc, salax, pugnar, artium, variarum capax, anima 
lium reliquorum hostis, sui ipsius inimicus acerrimus.” 

Many of the occasional disquisitions are as interesting as the 
foregoing; for instance, the phorisms, On the Probability of 
Melioration in the State of Mankind, on Family Pride, on the 
Essential Character af Man, on the Formation of Character, 
on Sel/-biographers, and others. 

We are persuaded that the public will equally welcome the 
daughter’s biography, and the father’s posthumous remains, 


a 


FROM THE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Vita Ignatii Loiolz, qui Religionem Clericorum Societatis Jesu 
instituit; a Petro Ribadeneira, Sacerdote Societatis ejus- 
dem; pridem conscripta et nunc denuo, anno 1589, Roma 
recognita et locupletata. Ingolstadii, 1590. 8vo. 


De Vita et Moribus Devi Ignatii Loiole#, qui Societatem Jesu 
Sundavit ; Libri HI. Auctore Jo. Petro Maffeio, Presbytero 
Societatis ejusdem; ex optimis editionibus representa. Ac- 
cessit de Divi Ignatii Lojole Gloria liber singularis, Josse- 
pho Roccho Vulpio, ex eadem Societate, uctore. Patavii, 
1727. 8vo. 

We propose in this article to give a sketch of the life of Ignatius 
Loyola. In selecting him as the subject of a paper, we are induced 
by two considerations—lIst, the personal interest attached to the 
biography of a man who obtained so much eminence in his gene- 
ration, and so much fame since he has been numbered with the 
dead; and 2d, the amazing influence exercised by the society of 
which he was the founder throughout the civilized and uncivilized 
nations of the earth. The history of such a person, the investiga- 
tion of those powers of mind and of those means by which he 
achieved so lofty a station, is as interesting to the moral philoso- 
pher as the extraordinary domination of the Jesuits is to the stu- 
dent of human policy. Estimating the importance of the subject 
by the effect it has produced on the world, there are few matters 
inscribed on the rolls of history which have greater claims on our 
attention; and although volumes have been written by the Jesuits, 
and against them, sufficient of themselves to fill a library, it is im- 
possible to discover, amongst those heated discussions in which 
blind credulity and bold assertions prevailed on the one hand, and an 
equally blind credulity or wilful calumny on the other, any thing 
like impartiality and justice. The jealousy which always attends 
extraordinary power, tracked the footsteps of the Jesuits from the 
establishment of the society to its suppression, with a vigilance 
that never slumbered, with a perseverance that never tired: thus 
pursued, they at first turned on their enemy, and with a bold front 
defied him to battle; but the conflicts became at length so numer- 
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vus, and the results were so undecisive, that they adopted the policy 
of doing little more than watching his motions. These violent 
contests have now, however, in a great measure ceased, although 
some attempts have been made since the re-establishment of the 
order to revive them; and the historian may at this time discuss 
the merits and offences of the society with a chance of obtaining 
an impartial hearing. This being the case, we have thoughts of 
writing a few papers on the history of the society, beginning with 
the life of the tounder, whose example excited the spirit and whose 
Institute pointed the aim of the order; and we flatter ourselves, 
that if we make no discoveries, and produce no very important re- 
sult, we shall at least show an unexaggerated and perhaps an enter- 
taining picture. 

We must commence our history in the year 1491, which was 
rendered important by the birth of Ignatius, who first saw the light 
in Spain, in the district called Guipuscoa. Being descended from 
an ancient family, the lords of Ognez and Loyola, and moreover 
well-shaped and of a lively temper, his father destined him for the 
court, where he was sent at an early age as page to King Ferdi- 
nand. Incited, however, by the example of his brothers, who had 
distinguished themselves in the army, and his own love of glory, he 
saon grew weary of the inactivity of a court life, and determined 
to seek renown in war. He applied himself with great assiduity 
and success to his military exercises, and soon qualified himself for 
the service of his prince. It is said, that on all occasions he dis- 
played great bravery and conduct; but the writers of his life being 
more interested in the detail of his theological warfare, have passed 
over his military achievements with a single notice, except the 
affair which was the more immediate cause of what is called his 
conversion, This was the siege of Pampeluna by the French; on 
which occasion Don Ignatius, then about thirty years of age, dis- 
played great gallantry, and was wounded by a splinter in his left 
leg, and “his right was almost at the same moment broken. by a can- 
non shot. The wounds were for a time considered dangerous; and 
the physicians declared, that unless a change took place before the 
middle of the night they would prove fatal; it was therefore thought 
adviseable that the sacrament should be administered to him. This 
fortunately happened to be the eve of St. Peter, for whom Ignatius 
had a special veneration, and in whose praise he had formerly in- 
dited certain Spanish verses. This early piety, says Maffei, pro- 
duced no small fruit, for before the critical time of the night ar- 
rived, the apostle appeared to him in a vision, bringing “ healing 
on his wings.”” Another of his biographers conjectures that 
the prince of the apostles effected his restoration to health, 
because he had a special interest in the cure of a man destined 
by heaven to maintain the authority of the Holy See against heresy. 
However this may be, Ignatius assuredly recovered, although a 
slight deformity remained on his leg, caused by the protrusion of 
a bone under the knee. Grieyously afflicted that the symmetry of 
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his person should be thus spoiled, he determined to have the ob- 
noxious bone cut off, and the operation was performed almost with- 
out producing a change of countenance in the hardy soldier. Not- 
withstanding all his care, however, his right leg always remain- 
ed somewhat shorter than the left. Restrained from walking, 
and confined to his bed, he requested, in order to amuse himself, 
to be furnished with some books of chivalry, the sort of reading 
which chiefly occupied the attention of people of quality at that 
time; but instead of Palmerin of England, or .dimadis af 
Gaui, they brought him The Lives of the Saints. At first he 
read them without any other view than that of beguiling the time: 
but hy degrees he began to relish them, and at length became so 
absorbed in the study of asceticism, that he passed whole days in 
studying Z%e Lives of the Saints, and finally made a resolution 
to imitate men who had so distinguished themselves by warring 
against their own flesh and blood. ‘These aspirations were suc- 
ceeded by his former desire for military glory; but after various 
mental conflicts, and a great deal of reflection, the charms of pe- 
nance at length completely triumphed. For the purpose of gra- 
tifying this passion, he determined to go barefoot to the Holy 
Land, to clothe himself in sackcloth, to live upon bread and water, 
to sleep on the bare ground, and to choose a desert for his abode; 
but in the mean time, as his leg was not sufficiently well to allow 
him to carry his wishes into effect, in order in a slight degree to 
satisfy the longings of his soul, he spent part of the night in weep- 
ing for his sins; and one night, prostrating himself before an image 
of the blessed Virgin, he consecrated himself to the service of her 
and her Son. Immediately he heard a terrible noise. The house 
shook, the windows were brokea, and a rent made in the wall, 
which was long after and probably may at this day be seen. These 
extraordinary signs are not noticed by Maffei; but his less cautious 
brother, Ribadeneira, relates the fact, although he is in some doubt 
whether it was a sign of the approbation of the Deity, or of the 
rage of the devils, at seeing their prey ravished from them. 
Another night the Virgin appeared to him, holding her Son in 
her arms; a sight which so replenished him with spiritual unction, 
that from that time forward his soul became purified, and all images 
of sensual delight were for ever razed from his mind. He felt him- 
self recreated, and spent all his time in reading, writing, and me- 
ditating on performing something extraordinary. At length he 
sallied forth from Loyola, where he had been conveyed after the 
siege of Pampeluna, and took the road to Montserrat, a monastery 
of Benedictines, at that time famous for the devotions of pilgrims, 
making by the way a vow of perpetual chastity, one of the instru- 
ments with®which he proposed to arm himself in his contemplated 
combats. He had not ridden far before he fell in with a Moor, 
with whom he entered into conversation, and amongst other topics 
engaged in an argument about the immaculate purity of the blessed 
Virgin. The Moor agreed, that until the birth of Christ Mary 
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preserved her virginity, but he maintained that when she became 
a mother she ceased to be a virgin. The knight heard this treason 
against his lady with the greatest horror; and the Moor, perceiving 
the discussion was tending to a disagreeable point, set spurs to his 
horse and made off. The champion of the honour of the blessed 
Virgin was for a while in doubt whether it was required of him to 
revenge the blasphemies of the Moor; he, however, followed him, 
until he arrived at a place where the road parted, one branch of it 
leading to Montserrat, and the other to a village whither the Moor 
was going; and being mindful of the expedient which errant knights 
of old frequently adopted to solve a doubt, he very wisely deter- 
mined to be guided by his horse, and if the animal took the same 
road as the Moor, to take vengeance on him; if not, then to pur- 
sue his way in peace to Montserrat. The horse being of a peacea- 
ble disposition, took the road to Montserrat; and having arrived at 
a village, at the foot of the mountain on which the monastery stands, 
his rider purchased the equipage of a pilgrim, and proceeding to 
the monastery, sought out an able spiritual director, and confessed 
his sins, which he did in so full and ample a manner, and inter- 
rupted it with such torrents of tears, that his confession lasted three 
days. The next step which Ignatius took was to seek out a poor 
man, to whom, stgipping himself to his shirt, he privately gave all 
his clothes; thefi, putting on his pilgrim’s weeds, he returned to 
the church of the monastery. Here remembering that it was cus- 
tomary for persons to watch a whole night in their arms, previously 
to their being knighted, he determined in like manner to keep his 
vigil before the altar of his Lady; and suspending his sword upon a 
pillar, in token of his renouncing secular warfare, he continued in 
prayer the whole night, devoting himself to the Saviour and the 
blessed Virgin, as their true knight, according to the practice of 
chivalry. 

Early in the morning he departed for Montserrat, leaving his 
horse to-the monastery, and receiving in exchange certain peniten- 
tial instruments from his ghostly father. With his staff in his hand, his 
scrip by his side, bare-headed, one foot unshod, (the other being still 
weak from his wound) he walked briskly to Manreza, a small town 
about three leagues from Montserrat. Resolved to make Manreza 
illustrious by his exemplary penance, he took up his abode at the hos- 
pital for pilgrims and sick persons; he girded his loins with an iron 
chain, put on a hair shirt, disciplined himself three times a day, 
laid upon the bare ground, and lived upon bread and water for a 
week. Not content with these mortifications, he sometimes added 
to his hair shirt a girdle of certain herbs full of thorns and prickles, 
He spent seven hours every day in prayer, and frequently con- 
tinued a length of time without motion. Considering, however, 
that this maceration of his body would advance him but a little way 
to heaven, he next resolved to stifle in himself all emotions of pride 
and self love, and for this end, he studiously rendered himself dis- 
gusting, neglecting his person, and to hide his red » assuming a 
Vo. IV. No. 22.—Museum. 2 
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clownish carriage. With his face covered with dirt, his hair mat- 
ted, and his beard and nails of a fearful length, but his soul filled 
with inward satisfaction, he begged his bread from door to door, a 
spectacle of scorn and ridicule, to all the inhabitants and children 
of Manreza. He persevered in this course, notwithstanding the 
suggestions of the wily enemy of mankind, who wished to tempt 
him to the world again, until a report was circulated that he was a 
person of quality, and the feelings of the people were converted 
from scorn and ridicule to admiration and reverence, whereupon 
he retreated to a cave in the neighbourhood. The gloom of his 
new abode excited in him a lively, vigorous spirit of penance, in 
which he revelled with the utmost fervour, and without the least re- 
straint. He chastised his body four or five times a day with his 
iron chain, abstained from food until exhausted nature compelled 
him to refresh himself with a few roots, and instead of praying 
seven hours a day, he did nothing but pray from morning until 
night, and again, from night until morning, lamenting his trans- 
gressions, and praising the mercies of God. These excessive in- 
dulgencies mightily impaired his health, and brought on a disease 
of the stomach, which at intervals afflicted him, until the time of 
his death: the spiritual joys which they had formerly brought him 
suddenly disappeared, he became melancholy, had thoughts of de- 
stroying himself, and then recollecting to have read of a hermit who, 
having fruitlessly petitioned for a favour from God, determined to 
eat nothing until his prayers were heard, he also resolved to do 
the same; he persevered for a week, and then at the command ot 
his spiritual director left off fasting. His troubles ceased, and he 
now began tu wax into a saint. He had a vision of the mystery of 
the Holy Trinity, of which he spoke, although he could only just 
read and write, with so much light, and with such sublime expres- 
sions, that the most ignorant were instructed, and the most learned 
delighted. Nay, he wrote down his conceptions of this mystery, 
but we lament to say, that his manuscript was unfortunately lost. 
His visions began to multiply, the most remarkable of which was 
an ecstacy which lasted eight days, neither more nor less. These 
illuminations were so convincing, that he was heard to say, that 
had the revelations never been recorded in scripture, he would still 
have maintained them to the last dropof his blood. The heavenly 
favours he thus received, he opened in part to his ghostly direc- 
tors, but with this exception, he shut them up in his own heart. 
Hig efforts to conceal himself from the eyes of men were vain; his 
suflerities and ecstacies, aided by the belief of his being a man of 
quality in disguise, attracted crowds of people to see and hear him, 
and he was pronounced—a sarnt. He had gained reputation, 
he had secured attention, and something like a design began to ap- 
pear; he conceived himself called, in his language, to the service 
of his neighbour, that is, to apply himself to the conversion of souls. 
He quitted his beloved solitude, exchanged his squalid weeds for 
more decent attire, and reflecting that his new vocation required 
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health and vigour, he moderated his austerities, and clothed him- 
self with a warmer garment, made however of coarse material. 

It was at this period that Loyola composed his books of Spiri- 
tual Exercises, a series of meditations divided into four parts, or ; 
weeks, intended as a practical rule by which to arrive at Christian 
perfection. The scope of these meditations is a consideration of 
the end for which man is placed on earth, whether for the purpose 
of enjoying the pleasures of sense, of acquiring glory, riches, &c., 
or to serve God; that as the things of this world are only means 
to some end, they are to be valued not by their intrinsic worth, 
but according to their tendency to such end, whence he concludes 
that they are not to be esteemed according to the good or evil they 
bring to the present life, but according to the advantages or hin- 
drances we receive from them, in order to eternity Having es- 
tablished this essential principle, he proceeds to the consideration 
of pride and disobedience, and their consequences, and thence to 
that of the choice of a form of life, the consideration of the passion 
and death of Christ, the resurrection, and in conclusion, the con- 
iemplation of spiritual love, and the perfections of the Deity. This ‘ 
is the brief outline of this celebrated composition, the powerful in- 
strument of discipline, which Ignatius used in the formation of the 
moral and theological character of his followers. It is undoubtedly 
a matter of surprise, that a person so uneducated as he was at this 4 
time, should have produced a work, which although tending to 
asceticism, is distinguished by considerable practical wisdom; and 
as might be expected, doubts arose as to his really being the au- 
thor of it. On this point, however, nothing satisfactory has yet 
appeared. 

Notwithstanding that the necessary consequence of actions like 
these was to attract the attention of the world, he is described as 
being desirous of withdrawing himself from the notice and esteem 
of men, and he resolved to carry into execution a design, which he 
had long nourished, of visiting the Holy Land. He accordingly 
proceeded to Barcelona, where he embarked on board a ship about 
to sail for Italy, landed at Gayeta in 1523, and proceeded on foot 
to Rome, where he received the Pope’s benediction, and obtained } 
permission to make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. From Rome he 
went to Venice, where he embarked, and arrived at Jerusalem, on 
the 4th of September, in that year. 

Here his heart was touched with the most tender devotion, and 
he began to deliberate whether he should fix his residence on the 
illustrious soil of Judza, and apply himself to the conversion of the 
infidels. For his greater satisfaction he consulted the superior of 
the Franciscans, who had the care of the Holy Sepulchre; the su- 
perior remitted him to the Father Provincial, who counselled him 
to return to Europe, but Ignatius having some scruples about aban- 
doning his design, answered to the Provincial, that nothing but the 
fear of displeasing God should make him leave the Holy Land. 
“Why then,” said the Provincial, “ you shall be gone to-morrow; 
! have power from the holy see to send back what pi!grims I please. 
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and you cannot resist me without offending God.”’ Ignatius sub- 
mitted without another word, left Jerusalem on the following day, 
and arrived at Venice about the end of January, 1524. A Spa- 
nish merchant at this place forced him to take fifteen or sixteen 
reals, but on his coming to Ferrara he gave a real to the first beg- 
gar that held out his hand, a second came, and he gave him ano- 
ther. These liberalities drew all the beggars to him, and he re- 
fused none so long as his money lasted, and when he had done, he 
began to beg himself, whereupon they cried out, a saint, a saint! 
He needed no more to make him leave the place; he continued his 
journey through Lombardy to Genoa, where he embarked for Bar- 
celona. During his voyage from the Holy Land, he had reflected 
a good deal on the subject of converting the infidels, and consider- 
ing that without the aid of human learning his efforts would be 
comparatively ineflicacious, he determined to put himself under the 
care of Ardebalo, the master of the grammar school at Barcelona. 
He was now thirty-three years of age. On his arrival at Barce- 
lona, he fell to the study of the rudiments of the Latin language, 
and went every day to school with the little children; but whilst 
his master was explaining the rules of grammar, he was deeply en- 
gaged with the mysteries of faith. This distraction of attention he 
ascribed to the powers of darkness, and made a vow to continuc 
his studies with greater application, nay, he requested of Ardebalo 
to require the same task from him as the rest of the boys, and if he 
did not perform it, to punish him as he punished them, by repri- 
mands and stripes. We do not learn whether the master was ne- 
cessitated to quicken his scholar’s diligence in the way suggested, 
but it is certain that he now proceeded in his studies with much 
greater facility. About this time he read the Enchiridion Mili- 
tis Christiani of Erasmus, which had been recommended to him, 
but finding that it wanted fervour, and in fact, diminished his de- 
votion and exercises of piety, (and was probably reducing him to 
a reasonable Christian) he threw away the book, and conceived 
such a horror of it, that he would never read it more, and when 
he became General of the Jesuits, ordered that the society should 
not read the works of Erasmus. Being re-established in health, 
he renewed his austerities, but for the sake of study, retrenched a 
part of his seven hours of prayer. John Pascal, a devout youth, 
the son of the woman with whom he lodged, would frequently rise 
in the night, to observe what Ignatius was doing in his chamber, 
and sometimes he saw him on his knees, at others, prostrate on 
the ground, and once he thought he saw him elevated from the 
earth, and surrounded with light, or &s Butler expresses it in his 
Hudibras, 


“Hang like Mahomet in th’ air, 
Or Saint Ignatius at his prayer.” 


But whilst Ignatius was labouring after his own perfection, he 
did not neglect that of his neighbour, employing those hours which 
were not devoted to study, in withdrawing souls from vice, by 
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striking examples and edifying discourses. Remarkable instances 
of his success are related, and on one occasion his interference cost 
him to his inward delight a sound external bastinado, which occa- 
sioned fifty days of sickness and pain. Having continued nearly 
two years at Barcelona, he was advised to pursue a course of phi- 
losophy at the University of Alcala, to which place he went ac- 
companied by three young men, whom he had brought into the 
way of virtue, and who had desired to accompany him: to them 
he added a fourth on his arrival at Alcala. He had no sooner ar- 
rived than he began to study with such extreme eagerness, apply- 
ing himself to many sciences at once, that his understanding be- 
came confused, and his labour produced no fruits. Disheartened 
with his little progress, he employed his time in prayer, in cate- 
chising children, and attending the sick in the hospital. The mar- 
vellous changes effected by Ignatius in Alcala through his preach- 
ing and remonstrances, at length gave rise to a rumour that he was 
either a magician or a heretic, which coming to the ears of the in- 
quisitors at Toledo, they were induced to believe that he was an 
Illuminato, or Lutheran, and in order to investigate the matter, 
they came to Alcala, to take his examination upon the spot. Aiter 
an exact inquiry, Ignatius was pronounced innocent, but was ad- 
monished by the Grand Vicar, that he and his companions not be- 
longing to any religious order, must not dress in uniform habits, 
and he forbid him to go bare-foot, with both which commands he 
complied, and ever after wore shoes. 

Although discharged from one accusation he was very soon 
afterwards subjected to another: amongst his followers were two 
ladies of quality, Maria De Vado and her daughter, Louisa de 
Velasquez, both widows: from the time of their conversion they 
had resolved to perform something extraordinary, and being fired 
with the example of the saint, they thought nothing could be finer 
than to clothe themselves like medicants, and travel about begging 
their bread, visiting hospitals, &c. Notwithstanding that Ignatius, 
whom they consulted, dissuaded them from such an undertaking, 
they secretly departed on a pilgrimage. As soon as this event 
transpired, a great clamour was excited against him, he was arrested 
and carried to prison. But whilst a strict inquiry was being made 
into these matters, the ladies-errant came back after a two-and- 
forty days’ ramble, and having upon a judicial interrogation mani- 
fested the innocence of Ignatius, he was discharged on the Ist of 
June, 1527. The sentence of enlargement was accompanied by 
two restrictions; one, that he and his companions should wear the 
ordinary habit of scholars, and the other, that they should abstain 
trom expounding the mysteries of religion until such time as they 
had studied four years in divinity. Ignatius having some doubts 
of the legality of the last command, notwithstanding it was pro- 
nounced by the Grand Vicar, applied for advice to the Archbishop 
of Toledo, who recommended him to go and study at Salamanca, at 
the same time exhorting him to continue his pious functions towards 
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his neighbour. He had no sooner arrived at Salamanca than he ap- 
plied himself with his usual zeal and fervour to the conversion of 
souls, was again lodged in prison, and after a full examination, 
again set at liberty. These troubles determined Ignatius to continue 
his studies at Paris, where he arrived in February, 1528, having 
left his companions at Barcelona, with a design, however, that they 
should follow him when he had prepared for their reception. His 
poverty compelled him to take up his lodging at the Hospital for 
strangers, and to seek for a subsistence in the alms of charitable 
Christians. Although these circumstances retarded his studies, they 
did not hinder him from pursuing his scheme of conversion, which 
he prosecuted with such success upon three young Spaniards, that 
having undergone a course of the Spiritual Exercises, they sold all 
they had, and gave their money to the poor. The friends of the 
youths were mightily displeased, and the affair made a great noise 
—he was accused before the person who then exercised the func- 
tion of Inquisitor at Paris, but nothing reproachable being found 
either in his doctrine or conversation, he was dismissed without 
even a reproof. His extreme poverty, and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing alms, induced him in the interval of study to travel into Flan- 
ders and England, to obtain relief from the Spanish merchants, who 
were domiciled in those countries. After remaining eighteen months 
at Montagu College, Ignatius went through a course of philosophy 
it the college of St. Barbara, the master of which (John Pegna) 
conceived great indignation against him for withdrawing the stu- 
dents trom philosophy to devotion, and complained to Govea, the 
Principal of the college, of this disorder, who, having an old grudge 
against Ignatius, readily entered into his views. A custom at that 
time prevailed, for the purpose of punishing those scholars who 
had corrupted their companions, of assembling the college in the 
hall at the ringing of a bell, and the Regents being prepared with 
rods in their hands, gave each in turn a lash to the delinquent. To 
render Ignatius infamous, they determined to inflict this punishment 
upon him, but he having received intimation of the intended casti- 
gation, although he was covetous of it for his own perfection, yet, 
considering that if he should be thus publicly denounced as a cor- 
rupter of youth, he would be the less able to effect the spiritual 
good of his neighbour, he resolved, if possible, to avoid such an 
exposure; in short his zeal for the good of souls prevailed over his 
love of mortification, and while all things were preparing for the 
flagellation, Ignatius went to the Principal and so satisfactorily ex- 
plained the reasons of his conduct, that Govea led him into the hall, 
and, it is said, falling down on his knees before the accused person, 
asked his pardon, and declared him a saint. Pegna’s hostility was 
forthwith changed into affection, and in order to improve the saint 
he put him under the tuition of Peter Faber, a Savoyard, a poor 
youth, but of good talents. His course of three years and a half 
being ended, he was judged fit to proceed Master of Arts, where- 
upon he began his course of divinity. At this time the zeal of Ig- 
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natius for the conversion of souls so much increased that he con- 
ceived himself specially appointed to establish a society for that end, 
and that he was to choose them himself out of the University at 
Paris; for the three disciples he had converted in Spain had deserted 
him. In casting his eyes around him with this view, the man he 
fixed upon for his prime apostle was Faber, who possessed all the 
requisite qualifications. This person, though he had made a vow 
of chastity when only twelve years of age, had very violent temp- 
tations, and had some difficulty in bringing his senses under prope: 
dominion: the infirmities which flesh is heir to were, however, 
finally subdued by a practical course of the Spiritual Exercises. 
and the lessons of his new preceptor. 

Ignatius next undertook to gain one Xavier, a gentleman of Na- 
varre, who possessed a sprightly wit, a generous soul, and great 
purity of manners; but was vain and ostentatious, and ambitious of 
ecclesiastical preferment. The first step he took for this purpose, 
was, to insinuate himself into his good opinion by commending his 
natural parts, applauding him in public, and making it his business 
to procure him scholars; and having proceeded thus far, he opened, 
in some measure, his design, and finally obtained him for his disci- 
ple. The next conquests he made were James Laynez, who was 
twenty-one, and Alphonzo Salmeron, who was only eighteen years 
of age; both had studied at Alcala, where they had heard of the 
saintly reputation of Ignatius. To these were added, Nicholas Al- 
phonso, another Spaniard, surnamed Bobadilla, from the place ot 
his birth, and Simon Rodriguez, a Portuguese gentleman. Having 
obtained these six disciples, (remembering the inconstancy of his 
former companions) he determined to secure them by some positive 
engagement; and for this purpose, he one day, after they had un- 
dergone a preparation of prayer and fasting, called them together, 
and explained to them his intention of forming himself as far as he 
could upon the model of Jesus Christ, in labouring for his own 
perfection, and devoting himself to the great end of human redemp- 
tion; for which he knew no field that offered a more plentiful har- 
vest than Palestine. He concluded his discourse by a vow to make 
a voyage to Jerusalem, and renounce the things of this world. 
They, with one voice, declared their concurrence in the design, 
and acknowledged Ignatius for their father. It was also determined, 
on the suggestion of their leader, that in case they should not be 
able to procure a conveyance from Venice to the Holy Land withiu 
a year, they should be released from that part of the vow which 
related to Palestine, proceed to Rome, and offer their services to 
the Pope, to be sent into what part of the world he pleased. These 
arrangements were made in the month of July, 1534, in the forty- 
third year of Ignatius’s age: and in order to allow them sufficient 
time to perfect their studies, he fixed that they should leave Paris, 
for the purpose of joining him at Venice, in January, 1537. Lest 
their fervour should in the mean time abate, the vow was shortly 
afterwards solemnly and ceremoniouslv ratified at Montmartre. and 
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was agreed to be repeated on the same day, at the same place, i 
the two succeeding years. To these disciples were added, some time 
afterwards, Claude Le Jay, John Codure, and Pasquier Brouet, 
making the number of the company to amount to ten persons. 
\bout this time, Ignatius being afflicted with indisposition, partly 
trom his austerities, and partly from the climate of Paris, was ad- 
vised by his physicians to try the benefit of his native air; an ad- 
vice which he the more readily adopted, partly because three of his 
companions had some business to transact in Spain before they could 
absolutely renounce all their worldly goods; and partly that he 
might repair the scandal of his youth by his present virtuous de- 
meanour. Having committed the care of the society to Faber, he 
departed for his native country ; making use, however, of a horse, 
on account of the weakness of his foot. He went to Azpetia, a town 
near the eastle of Loyola, where the clergy, hearing of his approach, 
assembled to receive him. He refused, however, to take up his 
abode with his brother at the castle of Loyola; and instead of 
making use of the bed and provisions which he sent to him at the 
hospital, he chose to lie on the bed of a poor man, taking care, 
however, every morning to disarrange the other as if he had slept 
in it; and distributed the provisions he received from Loyola 
amongst the poor, and begged his bread about the town. Once only 
he went ‘upon compulsion,’ to visit the inmates of Loyola; the 
sight of which renewed the memory of his former life, and inspired 
him with an ardent love of mortification. In consequence he forth- 
with put on a sharp hair shirt, girded himself with a great chain of 
iron, and disciplined himself every night. He catechised the chil- 
dren, he preached every Sunday, and two or three times in the 
week besides; until, the churches not being able to contain the 
great crowds who came to hear him, he was obliged to hold forth 
in the open fields, ‘ et auditores arbores complere cogerentur.’ The 
first time he preached, he told the assembly that he had been, for 
a long time, grievously afflicted by a sin of his youth:—he had, he 
said, with other boys broken into a garden, and carried off a quan- 
tity of fruit; an offence for which an innocent person was sent to 
prison, and condemned to pay damages. “I therefore,” he pro- 
eceded, ‘am the offender; he is the innocent person: I have sinned 
—I have erred!”’ and he called before him the man, who by chance 
was present, and gave him, before the public, two farms, which 
belonged to him. We shall pass over the particular circumstances 
of suecess which attended his preaching: it will be sufficient to ap- 
prize our readers, that as soon as he preached against the immodest 
attire of the women, it disappeared; that the same day he denounced 
saming, the gamesters threw their dice into the river; that the 
courtezans made holy pilgrimages on foot, and the blasphemers 
ceased to curse. 

Ilaving etlected the object of his visit, he proceeded to Valen- 
‘ia, where he embarked for Genoa, and finally arrived at Venice 
it the latter end of the year 1535; having encountered the usual 
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juantum of perils by sea, and perils by land. He employed him- 
self in his accustomed manner, until he was joined by his compa- 
nions early in the month of January, 1537; to whom he present- 
ed James Hozez, who had performed the spiritual exercises, and 
become a disciple. After employing themselves for a short time 
it Venice, in attending the sick and instructing the ignorant, Igna- 
tius sent his ten companions to Rome, to ask the Pope’s benedic- 
tion on their journey to the Holy Land, and his permission to re- 
ceive holy orders. They were presented by Peter Ortiz, to Paul 
III. who was accustomed to have questions of science and theology 
discussed before him while at table; and having requested to hear 
them dispute, they spoke with so much modesty and erudition, 
that the Pope was absolutely charmed. He not only gave them 
permission to make the voyage to the Holy Land, and such of 
them as were not priests to receive holy orders from any bishop 
whomsoever, (a permission of which they immediately availed 
themselves) but made them a present of sixty gold crowns. As 
there was no immediate opportunity of proceeding to Palestine, 
they prepared themselves for saying their first masses; and for that 
purpose they withdrew into solitary places, where they remained 
for forty days, fasting and praying. Ignatius was most ardent and 
exemplary in these holy practices, and wept to such a degree, that 
he was in danger of losing his sight from the copiousness of his 
tears: * propter nimiam lacrimorum copiam graviter ex oculis la- 
boraret.”** The new priests and their companions distributed 
themselves in different parts, ministering in their vocation, until 
the expiration of the year, and of one part of their vow. 

The year having expired, and there being no prospect of fulfill- 
ing that part of their vow which brought them to Venice, they 
resolved that Ignatius, Faber, and Laynez, should go to Rome, 
and represent to the Pope the intentions of the company; and that 
the rest should, in the mean time, be distributed into the most fa- 
mous universities of Italy, to plant the seeds of piety in the minds 
of the young students, and to increase their own numbers with 
such as God should call to them. Before they separated, however, 
they established a few general rules, which they engared them- 
selves to observe, and which contain the rudiments of the Insti- 
tute; the nature of which we shall afterwards have occasion to de- 
scribe. Ignatius, accompanied by his two companions, accordingly 
proceeded towards Rome. During his journey he was favoured 
with a vision, which, as it is by some of his biographers supposed 
to have confirmed, if not suggested the name of the society, we 
ought not to omit. Having entered into a chapel by the road side, 
to indulge his religious fervour, he beheld, in the midst of his de- 
votions, the image of God with his son Jesus Christ bearing the 
eross; the Father, commending Ignatius and his companions, de- 
livered them into the special protection of his Son, who assured 
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him that he would at Rome crown them with his favour. Iga 
tius was, on his arrival there, graciously received by the Pope, 
who accepted of the offers which he made to him. About this 
time Hozez, one of his disciples, died; but his place was soon sup 
plied by Francis Strada, a young Spaniard, whom Ignatius prevail 
ed upon to enter into the society. 

The attention of the founder was now turned with anxiety to 
the more complete organization of the society by establishing a set 
of rules for its government and conduct. For this purpose he sum 
moned his ten companions to Rome, and explained to them the 
necessity of their being formed into a religious order betore they 
could achieve any important undertakings; whereupon several con- 
ferences took place on the subject of their Institute, for although 
Ignatius had already conceived the model, he would do nothing 
without the consent of his brethren. While thus occupied, Igna- 
tius and the rest of the society were called upon to oppose the pro- 
gress of a celebrated preacher belonging to the order of Augus 
tine hermits, who was active in the dissemination of the doctrines 
of Luther. Their success was so complete, that the disappointed 
friar employed a person who had been refused admission into the 
society, to accuse Ignatius of being a heretic, and of having been 
burnt in effigy at Alcala, Paris, and Venice. By a fortunate coin- 
cidence, the persons before whom he had been accused at those 
places were, at that very time, at Rome, and bore ample testimony 
to his orthodoxy and his accuser’s perfidy. Ignatius demanded 
that the sentence should be judicially recorded, which, after con- 
siderable delay and difficulty, he effected; persisting in his endea- 
vours to obtain it, even against the opinion of some of his friends, 
for he regarded it not so much his own cause, as that of Christ and 
his companions.* Copies of this sentence were dispersed in dif- 
ferent parts, even as far as Spain. 

The Institute being completed, he presented an abstract of it to 
Pope Paul III. who remitted the examination of it to three Cardi 
nals, one of whom made great opposition to it as an unnecessary 
novelty; but by some influence (heavenly, the biographers say), 
the cardinal suddenly changed his opinions, the Pope confirmed 
the Institute and also the society, under the title of The Society o/ 
Jesus, on the 27th of September, 1540. The Pope authorized 
them to make constitutions, or by-/aws, for the good of thei: 
neighbour, their own perfection, and the glory of God; but limit- 
ed the number of the professed to sixty,—a restriction which, two 
years alterwards, he removed. His Holiness now called into ac- 
tion the proffered services of the new society. Several of them 
were despatched into different parts of Italy on the necessary busi- 
ness of the chureh ;—Faber accompanied Ortiz, who had received 
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wders trom Charles V. to be present at the Dict of Worms; and 
at the request of John IIT. of Portugal, Xavier was sent by Igna- 
tius to the East Indies, and Rodriguez to Portugal, where he be- 
came superior of the college of Coimdra, founded as a nursery ot 
preachers for the New World. The sanction of the holy See being 
thus obtained for the Institute, Ignatius considered that the next 
important step would be to choose a Superior; and, for this pur- 
pose, he, with the permission of the Pope, summoned to Rome 
such of his companions as were able to attend. After the usual 
kind of preparation the society met, and all the votes were found 
to be for Ignatius, except his own, which he gave to him who 


ee 


should have most suffrages, but still excepting himself. Ignatius. 

however, refused to accept the office of general, on the plea that 

he, who was not able to conduct himself, was not fit to conduct 

others. This refusal, as generally happens in such cases, only con- 

firmed the society in their choice; but, in deference to him, they 

agreed to a new election, which, after four days of fasting and 

prayer, was again determined in his favour. His disinelination. 

however, still continued; and it was not until he had obtained the 

sanction of his confessor that he consented to accept the charge ot 

the company, which he did on Easter-day, 1541. They made 

their profession the same week, the Society to Ignatius, as their } 
General and Chief, and he to the Pope himself. They engaged to 

observe perpetual poverty, chastity, and obedience; besides a spe- ee 
cial obedience to the Pope, with regard to missions: and they 
obliged themselves to catechise children. 

Having effected this important measure, the General next turn- 4 
ed his attention to the formation of a code of regulations for the f 
government of the Society. ‘The mode he adopted in writing his 
constitutions, was of the most patient and pains-taking kind. He 
first examined every article, and set down all the reasons for and 
against its adoption; and having exactly weighed them on each 
side, and spent some time in prayer, he chose or rejected the ar- 
ticle according to the strength or weakness of such reasons. Upon 
one occasion, when, after ten days’ consideration, he had made up 
his mind on one article, he still continued to meditate upon it for 
thirty days together. 

As these constitutions must have considerable influence in deter- 
mining the character of the founder, we think it necessary to give . 
a brief account of the most striking parts of them. He commences 
by pointing out the object of the order, which was not only the 
cultivation and salvation of their own souls, but those of their 
neighbours; and proceeds to consider the two different forms of 
life, the contemplative and active.—In the first he includes mental 
prayer, the examination of conscience, the reading of scripture, spi- } 
ritual retirement, &c.; and in the second, ever, thing that might 
contribute to the perfection of their neighbours,—preaching, cate- 
chising, missions among Christians and infidels, maintaining con- 
troversies against heretics, the direction of conscience, the instruc- 
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tion of youth, visiting prisons, &e. He then proceeds to the prin- 
cipal qualities essential to obtain admission into the society,—such 
as good nature, fair talents, a vigorous constitution, a well made 
person, and an engaging carriage: and although rank or fortune 
are not to be considered, when destitute of these qualities, he re- 
commends them not to be overlooked when they are united te 
them. The strictest and most minute scrutiny is enjoined into the 
connexions and character of the candidate, as, for example, whe- 
ther he was born in lawful wedlock, what was the situation of his 
family, whether he was an only son, and had any engagement ot 
marriage, or otherwise. The founder also prescribed a narrow 
examination of his disposition; and, to render that examination 
more perfect, the candidate is interrogated with the greatest free- 
dom by the Superior, who is directed to observe the most pro- 
found secrecy on the subject. If, after these preliminary steps, the 
candidate is judged worthy of admission, he is asked whether he 
be willing to be admonished by the Superior of all his faults; and 
whether he hunself be willing to inform him, in the spirit of cha- 
rity, of the faults of others when required. These interrogations 
being satisfactorily answered, the novice enters upon the spiritual 
exercises, and assumes the ordinary habit of the society. During 
the novitiate, which lasts two years, the novice does not study at 
all, except learning something every day by heart, in order to cul- 
tivate the memory. So that the first two years are exclusively 
devoted to piety and charity; in short, to the acquisition of solid 
virtue, more especially humility, and self-denial. The third year, 
the novice entered upon the study of human learning, which, in 
due course, embraced all that rendered man learned and accom- 
plished, not even omitting the lighter graces of exterior behaviour; 
but, at the same time, regulating their application in such a manner, 
as to preserve their constitution in full health and vigour. Re- 
membering the impediments which his own exercises of charity, his 
ill-timed devotion, and voluntary poverty had caused to his pro- 
gress in learning, he directed that the students should not be em- 
ployed abroad, that the time of their prayers should be limited, 
and that the colleges of the society should have foundations. But 
considering that study and speculation might abate the religious 
fervour of the novice, he appointed another year of novitiate, in 
which he should devote himself to the exercises of a spiritual life, 
without the least regard to human learning. 

This constituted the first degree of the Society, under the title 
of Scholars Approved. The second degree is, the Spiritual Coad- 


jutors, who make all the vows, except the special vow of obedi- 


ence, with respect to missions; and the third, the Fathers Profess- 
ed. In order to preserve the purity and utility of the society, the 
General reserved the power of dismissing such persons as were 
either dissolute, or caused dissention, or contrived any thing 
against the Order. He also directed that such as were, through 
idleness, wholly useless, or had essential impediments, (but not 
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corporal infirmities only,) should be discarded. And for this pur- 
pose, although the Scholars Approved are bound to the Society, 
and the use, but not the right, of their property taken away, they, 
as well as the Spiritual Coadjutors, shall have dispensations from 
their vows, and their property be punctually restored to them. 
In order to avoid singularity, and to gain his disciples admission 
into all ranks of society, he did not prescribe any uniformity ol 
habit, but ordained that it should be decent, and according to the 
usage of the country in which they lived, so that it were not con- 
trary to religious poverty: and on the same principle of giving full 
effect to his establishment, he determined not to command any aus- 
terities, leaving it to every one, to act in that matter as his health 
and employment would permit. With respect to the Fathers Pro- 
fessed, who constitute the essential part of the society, he obliged 
them never to seek after any superiority in the society, and to 
maintain an exact observance of evangelical poverty; not permit- 
ting the professed houses to have any revenues, although he allow- 
ed the novitiates and colleges to enjoy them; and he also pro- 
hibited them, not only from seeking, directly or indirectly, any 
ecclesiastical dignities, and from soliciting any offices, but from 
acvepting them without the command of the head of the Church. 

We now come to the General of the society, whose authority he 
directed (influenced, probably, by his early notions of military 
discipline) should be absolute, and for lite; two provisions equally 
desirable for the purpose of carrying into effect great enterprises. 
He was invested with the power of making Provincials, Superiors 
of professed houses, and rectors of colleges and novitiates: and that 
the General might be periectly acquainted with the state of the so- 
ciety, and be enabled to select proper instruments for his design, 
the Suneriors were obliged to sead him, once a year, an account 
of those under their charge; and every three years, a catalogue of 
the ages of every person in the province, with an account of his 
talents, and his progress in learning and virtue; but whenever a 
member of the society was about to be admitted to his degree or 
elected to a superiorship, an extraordinary report was made; and, 
that the information might be such as the General could rely upon, 
it was made by three diflerent persons, who had no communication 
with each other. 

In deseribing the qualities necessary for a General, Ignatius is 
said to have undesignediy drawn his own character. To the Ge- 
neral were assigned, as his coa:ljutors, five assistants, bearing the 
name of their respective countries, men of experience and appli- 
cation, chosen by a general congregation of the whole society: their 
office was to assist him in his charge, and in some measure to ob- 
serve his conduct, so that if he deviated trom his duty, they had 
the power of calling a general congregation, to depose him; or, it 
the evil would not admit of delay, they had power to depose hin; 
themselves, having previously by letters taken the suffrages of the 
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has near him a disereet person, chosen by the society, whose bus: 
ness it is to admonish him of any fault he may commit, but with 
all possible respect and moderation. Ignatius also established a va 
riety of other rules to preserve the union, obedience, and depend- 
ance of the society; and, that the provineials and rectors might 
have frequent and ready communication with him, and that every 
one might address him when he pleased, he ordained that the 
General should have a fixed habitation, and that his ordinary 
residence should be at Rome. 

Such is the outline of the once far-famed Institute of Ignatius, 
than which nothing can be conceived better calculated to organize 
a powertul and eflective body of men, with cultivated minds and 
subdued passions, possessing the gravity and decorum of the clois- 
ter without its sullenness and reserve, and the suavity and accom- 
plishments of the world, without its vices or frivolity. That there 
were exceptions to this character, is not to be doubted, but such 
exceptions were rare; and even in cases where vice had set her seal 
on the heart of the priest, she veiled herself under an exterior of 
decency and modesty: and where ambition had fired the imagina- 
tion, its flames were shrouded within the temple of his own breast. 
But, if his example was less likely to offend, his designs were more 
difficult to penetrate, and his misconduct more difficult to detect; 
consequently dismission from the society was less likely to occur. 
The tounder, however, as far as possible, provided against such an 
evil, by the scrupulousness and care with which the candidates for 
admission were examined; and cautious indeed must have been the 
youth who could have so far veiled his natural disposition, as to 
suppress any indications of his illicit tendencies, if they really ex- 
isted, during the whole period of his novitiate, in a place where 
there were numerous eyes upon him, sharpened by observation and 
experience in the knowledge of character, to watch and report 
them. These regulations display profound policy; but the wis- 
dom of Ignatius is nowhere more conspicuous than in those pro- 
visions which he made for the education, not only of the novices, 
to which the attention of the society was for four or five years after 
its establishment chiefly confined, but of all such youths as chose to 
enter themselves in their colleges. 

The first college of the Jesuits in Europe, for Xavier had al 
ready been put in possession of the seminary at Goa, was founded 
by Francis Borgia, in the vear 1545-46, at Gandia, and thither were 
six professors sent by the General; and two years afterwards col- 
leges were established at Messina and Palermo in Sicily. The 
importance of such establishments to the increase and success ot 
the society, is too obvious to require pointing out; but it may not 
be uninteresting to the reader, to give a few of the heads of his sys- 
tem of scholastic discipline. The first thing to be attended to was 
to render the children docile, and to subdue untractable tempers : 
and for this purpose, impartiality was required in the master, and 
the hope of honourable distinctions, or the fear of mortifying hu- 
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ruiliations were to be held out to the scholars, a mode of treatment 
much more efficacious than blows. Gentle means were first to be 
tried, exhortation and friendly reproach, but on no occasion con- 
tumelious language, haughtiness or affronts; the master was not to 
use either invective or words towards any of the boys which would 
degrade them in the eyes of their companions or themselves. 

In inquiring into trespasses, too minute an investigation was to 
be avoided; and for the prevention of great faults, small ones must 
be sometimes overlooked; but, if in any case the infliction of cor- 
poral punishment was considered indispensable, the hand of some 
indifferent person must be called into action: the hand of the mas- 
ter should only be used to impress gratitude and respect. In the 
distribution of rewards, no other distinction than that of merit was 
to be regarded; the very suspicion of partiality to rank or fortune 
would frustrate the effect of rewards, and create jealousy, indocility, 
and disgust. The master’s equal attention was due to all; he must 
never check the activity of any by indifference, nor wound their 
self-love by contempt. But, in planting the seeds of human learn- 
ing in the minds of the students, the principles of religion were to 
be carefully impressed upon their hearts. Nor was any thing 
omitted in the Institute that might perfect the system of education, 
and render men not only fit for the closet, but for intercourse with 
the world; to make them not only learned, but well-bred, polished, 
and gentlemanly. For this purpose, the master was to watch with 
eare every trespass against the rules of civility and good manners, 
to correct falsehood, detraction, and swearing. It was his duty to 
form the manners of his pupils to decency, modesty, and polite- 
ness; to correct their errors in language, their faults in pronuncia- 
tion, their awkwardness in gesture, their coarseness in behaviour; 
no less than to cultivate their understanding and regulate their ima- 
gination. All the learning and polite literature of the time was 
taught in their schools, and upon the best system. The various 
duties of the founder did not prevent him from promoting study 
amongst the members of the society, and, that he might himself 
judge of the progress made by them, he directed the professors of 
the colleges to send him the theses of philosophy and divinity, to- 
gether with the compositions in prose and verse of the young re- 
gents, without their being looked over or touched by any body 
else. By masters thus prepared, by pupils thus formed, well might 
the influence and numbers of the society increase; well might Lord 
Bacon exclaim, Consule scholas Jesuitarum. 

The fame of Ignatius and his society now spread throughout Eu- 
rope; the pope demanded two of its divines to assist in his name 
at the Council of Trent; an office to which Laynez and Salmeron, 
both young men, (the first being only thirty-four, and the other 
thirty years of age), were assigned. hither also was Le Jay, then 
employed in making head against the Lutherans in Germany, sent 
by the Bishop of Augsburg, in the character of his legate. They 
were all much admired for the learning and eloquence they dis- 
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played betore the assembled divines, and Le Jay, whilst at Trent, 
was nominated to the bishopric of Triest, which he not only him- 
self refused to accept, but besought the General to use his greatest 
influence with the Pope to sanction his refusal; the General ulti- 
mately suceceded in preventing the promotion of Le Jay, and sub- 
sequently that of Laynez to the rank of a cardinal. ‘This was un- 
doubtedly acting up to the spirit of the institution; and, although 
it deprived the Society of some apparent, it eventually contributed 
to consolidate and increase its real power. The fame of the society 
not only attracted male votaries, the most illustrious of whom was 
Francis Borgia, but female devotees. Gratitude towards his former 
patroness, Isabella Rosella, who took a resolution of leaving the 
world, and living under the obedience of the society, induced Ig- 
natius to take charge of her and two Roman ladies, who had join- 
ed her. But he soon repented of this mode of showing his grati- 
tude and gallantry, and was heard to say, * that the government of 
these three devotees was more troublesome to him than that of 
the whole society.”” He therefore determined, with all possible 
expedition, to get rid of so troublesome a charge, and not satisfied 
with that, he obtained the pope’s apostolical letters, exempting the 
Jesuits from the government of women, who, either in community 
or singly, should desire to put themselves under the obedience of 
the society. 

Whilst the affairs of the society were thus prospering in Europe, 
(except in France, where great opposition was made to its introduc- 
tion,) and whilst its founder saw it spreading over Asia, Africa, 
and America, he, in the jubilee year 1550, expressed, at a general 
meeting of the fathers in Rome, his desire to lay down the gene- 
ralship; a proposition to which they would not for a moment lis- 
ten, and he was therefore obliged to submit to retain it a little lon- 
ver. His infirmities egntinuing to increase, he assembled the fa- 
thers once more, and enjoined them to nominate some person to 
ease him of the weight of government;—in obedience to this in- 
junction they named Jerome Nadal, who was approved by the Ge- 
neral, who left the whole care of the affairs to his Deputy, resery- 
ing to himself only the superintendance of the sick. ‘These were 
so many preparations for his departure from the world, an event 
which was shortly afterwards to take place. He expired on the 
last day of July, 1556, keeping his dying eye fixed on the welfare 
of the society, and dictating with his last breath, instructions for 
its more perfect obedience. 

Although this sketch of the life of Ignatius Loyola bears no pro- 
portion to the details which have been given of it by about twenty 
biographers, it is, we conceive, sufficiently ample to enable the 
reader to form a correct judgment of his character. It has been 
thought that the society of Jesuits owed its origin to the enthusiasm, 
rather than the policy of its founder.* Let the reader trace him 


1.6. Bayle, Art. Loyola 
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trom his conversion to his death, follow him through his rigorous 
infliction of self-punishment, his fastings until exhausted nature was 
ready to sink under his severe austerities, his voluntary beggary, 
his growing reputation for sanctity, his flight from public notice 
and reverence whilst he pursued the very means to obtain them, 
his being stamped a saint, his application to human learning, the 
unfolding of his views, the alteration in his austerities, in his habits 
of life and mode of dress, and he will probably be of a different 
opinion. Enthusiasm was doubtless the inspiring fountain at which 
he first drank; not so much, however, the enthusiasm of an ardent 
and noble mind, as a preternatural excitement caused by the sort of 
reading to which accident invited him, working on a debilitated 
and feverish frame. His enthusiasm, after the first ebullition, seems 
to have had a method in it; it led him to just so much voluntary 
suflering as was necessary to gain him the reputation of a saint, and 
it was probably at that species of fame that he at first aimed: his 
affected humility was ostentation; his pretended seclusion, noto- 
riety; he did not conceal from his left hand what his right hand 
did, he distributed the alms he had acquired to beggars, and as soon 
as he had done began to beg himself, to the admiration of the pro- 
fessors of mendicity ; and it was no wonder they should ery out a 
saint, A sAtnT! He did not retire into trackless deserts like the 
‘eremites’ of old, but like a retiring beauty, suffered his flight 
from the world to be seen, and was shocked when he was followed. 
Whilst rendering bimself an object of loathing and disgust, and at- 
tenuating his body to the proper point of sanctity, it was swelling 
with holy pride and inward gratulation; but as soon as this part of 
his object was once accomplished, he threw off his tattered robes, 
and iron chain, he diminished his hours of prayer, and grander 
prospects and mightier power began to open before him. Not that 
he would have hesitated to continue them for the purpose of pre- 
serving his reputation or securing an important object; but what is 
to be remarked, is, that those things which he had formerly con- 
sidered indispensable, were now no longer thought so, and that 
without any change of the circumstances which originally made 
them necessary, and it is not sufficient to resort to visions to ac- 
count for the change. For, although an enthusiastic imagination 
might see such things ‘in dim perspective,’ the whole of the con- 
duct of Ignatius marks him to be a cool, persevering and calculating 
politician,* and the visions themselves ceased, when no longer re- 
quired to spread his name and consolidate his power. Though in- 
fluenced by motives of ambition, they were not those of wealth or 
rank, but of real, substantial power; and, although some obscure 
thoughts of framing a religious Order might have obtruded upon 
his meditations at Manreza, it is probable that the precise nature 
of it was only gradually unfolded, and not completed until he was 


* Though his biographers considered him of an ardent temperament, his phy- 
icians thought him of a phlegmatic constitution 
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about to leave Paris. It is not a little curious, that after having 
made a vow to go to the Holy Land, he should have relinquished 
the enterprise, on the ground, that he could not get a ship at Ve- 
nice: a man of his zeal and carelessness of personal convenience, 
who preferred rags to a royal robe, a filthy exterior to wholesome 
cleanliness, insults to courtesy, and danger to security, such a man 
one would have thought might have contrived to have accomplished 
the journey, if he had really wished it. But it may be, that Igna- 
tius liked better to be a saint in Europe than a Pilgrim in Palestine. 
If it be inquired whether a member of a noble family, and a soldier, 
might not have suflicient room for his ambitious views in the camp; 
it may be answered, that he was a younger brother, apparently 
without much property, had then attained the age of thirty, and 
might probably be without any great hopes of preferment. But it 
is alike impossible to describe the limits to which enthusiasm or 
craft may extend its actions. Supposing, however, that Ignatius 
was influenced to his course of asceticism by a temporary enthusi- 
asm, it is itself an irregular impulse, which by its own nature can- 
not endure for any length of time, and it is by no means uncommon 
to see that which commences in fanaticism, end in worldly policy 
or hypocrisy. 

This view of the character of Ignatius is strengthened by his sub- 
sequent proceedings. His Institute, (for there seems no reason to 
doubt that it was his,) is not the work of “ ashatterbrained fanatic,”’ 
as will be seen from the brief account we have given of it ; and the 
directions he gave for the education and course of life of his com- 
panions, is equally different from that character of him as from his 
original example of the duty of a holy life. They were educated in 
all accomplishments necessary to facilitate their commerce with the 
world. They were recommended to accommodate themselves to 
the dress, and cultivate the good opinion of the inhabitants of the 
country where they were resident. Although modesty and decorum 
of demeanour were inculeated, the fathers were at the same time 
instructed to be sober without sullenness, and cheerful without 
levity : in short, their business was to mix with the world, and en- 
gage in its interests and concerns. He exercised the absolute power 
over the society which a man of talent could aione have done. He 
reprimanded Rodriguez, removed him much against his inclination 
from Portugal, and at length brought him on his knees,.only for 
having relaxed the discipline of the College of Caimbro. In the 
same manner he humiliated Laynez, on all hands confessedly a man 
of superior intelleet, for declining the office of provincial of Italy, 
which he was, however, ultimately obliged to accept. Indeed, per- 
feet obedience to the General was one of the principal duties of the 
society, the ineuleation of which he thought so important, that he 
wrote an Epistle on the subject, addressed to the Portuguese; and 
it is somewhat extraordinary, that one of the objects of his address- 
ing it to them was to mitigate the indiscreet fervour of their devo- 
tions. His deep policy in the organization of the society is suff. 
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eiently manifest, and how well it was adapted to its end is clear 
from its surprising success. One of the master-pieces of his policy 
was to found a German college at Rome for the education of Ger- 
man missionaries, to oppose the doctrines of Luther in their native 
country, from different parts of which he collected students, who in 
due time were sent forth to fight the battles of the Holy See; a 
policy afterwards successfully imitated with respect to England, in 
the establishment of the colleges at Douay and Rheims. He direct- 
ed a different and more popular mode of preaching, and was him- 
self noted for the plainness and intelligibility of his discourses. He 
treated the attacks made upon the Order, notwithstanding their 
violence, with temper and discretion. He laid the foundation of a 
society, which obtained more real power and influence than any 
other that ever existed before or since his time. ‘To conclude, he 
was undoubtedly the immediate cause of much good, and perhaps 
the remote one of much harm in originating the society of Jesus. 

The consideration of the progress of the society in different coun- 
tries, the good it effected, and the injuries of which it has been ac- 
eused, will form the subject of future articles. 


FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE, 


Selections from Batavian Anthology; or, Specimens of the 
Dutch Poets, &. By John Bowring and Harry 8S. Van Dyke 


Our first is from the justly admired Joost yan den Vondel : 


Konstantijntje "t zaligh Kijntje. 

Infant fairest—beauty rarest— 
Who repairest from above ; 

Whose sweet smiling, wo-beguiling, 
Lights us with a heavenly love. 

Mother! mourn not—I return not— 
Wherefore learn not to be blest? 

Heaven’s my home now, where I roam now— 
I an angel, and at rest. 

Why distress thee? Still I’ll bless thee— 
Still caress thee, though I’m fled; 

Cheer life’s dulness—pour heaven’s fulness 
Of bright glory on thy head. 

Leave behind thee thoughts that bind thee— 
Dreams that blind thee in their glare : 

Look before thee, round thee, o’er thee— 
Heaven invites thee—I am there ! 


The following, from Huijgens is peculiarly characteristic, and 
Dutch : 


Maer de Vroegh-tijd is verloopen. 

Swiftly is the morn-tide fleeting, 

On my willing muse PI call, 
For the sun is now retreatin 

To his golden southern hall: 
Morning’s crowds are all departed 

From the thickly-peopled strect 
All the city’s walks deserted, 

Shady solitudes to greet 
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But by thee I'll not be driven, 
Fiercely shining lamp on high— 
Measurer of our days from heaven— 

Year-disposer—glorious eye ; 
Mist-absorber—spring-returner— 
Day-prolonger—summer’s mate ; 
Beast -annoyer—visage-burner— 
Fair-one’s spoiler—maiden’s hate ;- 
Cloud-disperser—darkness-breaker— 
Moon.surpriser—starlight-thief; 
Torch-conductor—shadow-maker-— 
Rogue-discoverer—eyes’ relief; 
Linen-bleacher—noiseless-stroller— 
All-observer—gilding all ; 
Dust-disturber—planet-roller— 
lrraveller’s friend, and day-break’s call ;-- 
Let thy flashes be directed 
To the waste, from me aloof 
Tam from their heat protected 
By my sheltering linden-roof. 
When thy Dog-star, first appearing, 
Casts around his scorching eye, 
Here, no more his anger fearing, 
Him I call, and him defy. 
Yes ! let all the mists, exhaling 
From the marshes, meet and blend 
Let them all, at once assailing, 
In one giant mass descend. 
Still at rest, and uncomplaining, 
Nor of aught that falls afraid. 
Cool in heat, and when ’tis raining 
Dry beneath my linden-shade. 
. . . . . . . - 
Sun and flocks have homeward wended, 
Wrapt in shade is every bough ; 
Dews and darkness have descended, 
Maidens’ charms are equal now. 
Equal are all cheeks in flushes, 
Eyes alike in beauty share ; 
Equal is each lip in blushes, 
Every mouth is just as fair. 


SONNET, 


*T'was in those hours of Youth’s delicious spring, 
When not a cloud ’mid ether’s depths can stray, 
But Hope’s fond vision sees it melt away, 

And every gale bears fragrance on its wing— 

I first adventured my weak hand to fling 
O’er the sweet lyre, and pour’d a simple lay 
To Her who held me in her secret sway— 

Ah' all unworthy I those charms to sing ! 

Since then seven lustres—half a life '—have flown, 
And many a meteor-blaze has flamed and fled, 

And many a bright illusion charm’d and died! 

—Still, still She sets upon my memory’s throne, 
Unchanged! with such effulgence round her shed, 

Ul yet mine eyes the glorious scene abide. [{ Blackwood"s Maz 
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Sketches of India. Written by an Officer, Svo. Longman & Co. 
New Edition. 

We seldom recur to new editions of books to which we have 
paid the due tribute on their first appearance; but the present pub- 
lication contains 4ddenda so well worthy of the popularity of the 
Author of the “ Recollections of the Peninsula,’’ &e. that we are 
tempted to become again his debtor. The following delightful 
paper is entitled The Feast, and will, we are sure, be read with 
great interest. 

“One of the greatest Hindoo festivals in the Carnatic is held an- 
nually at Conjeveram. It is called the Gaurdastayvum, and cele- 
hrates the descent of the god Vishnu upon earth. For ten suc- 
cessive days a small, holy, and ancient image of the god is either 
borne in triumphal procession among his delighted followers, or ex- 
posed to their adoring gaze in the courts of his temple. For ten 
days the streets are thronged with Brahmins and fakirs, pilgrims 
from afar, and peasants from the neighbourhood. Nothing is heard 
but the frenzied shout of the exulting fanatic, or the song of the 
merry idler, whom the season of holiday sets loose from his wont- 
ed toil. 

‘*T chanced to be stationed within a few miles of Conjeveram, 
at the period of this festival, in June, 1822, and I went over to 
enjoy the scene. It was at the second hour after midnight that I 
mounted my horse, and rode forth alone. There had been rain in 
the night; the moon was still up; and all around, and on my path, 
whether tree or shrub, grass, or gravel-sand, or pool of water, was 
glistening and silvery. 

** My heart beat happily as I looked about me, and though alone, 
I felt not lonely; no, not even when the moon set, and left me in 
darkness. The old world was present to my imagination; I was 
on my way to gaze on a scene familiar to those nations whose his- 
tory and fate are recorded in the sacred page of the Old Testament, 
—a scene only to be now viewed among the idolaters of India. 

** As I approached the town, I entered upon the more public 
road, and found numbers of native peasants in groups of families, 
some with burdens on their heads; others with children in their 
arms, or on their hips;* or leading those who could run alone; 
some aged, and bending to their tall staves; all pressing on with a 
noiseless foot-fall, and that silent heart-throbbing eagerness with 
which, in all countries, we hasten to a high place of public and so- 
lemn assembly. 

** My guide led me to the choultry whither the procession was 
to come, instead of to the gate of the pagoda, whence it first issues; 
so that I lost the moment when, with the break of day, the doors 


_* “The Indian mother often, indeed generally, carries her child astride on her 
hip, which she protrudes for that purpose.” 
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of the temple are thrown open, and the breathless multitude behold, 
and bow before their god; light the incense on their small cen- 
sers; and break and pour out the milk of their cocoa-nuts; and 
send up those maddening cries with which they hail the revered 
image glorified, as they believe it to be, by a present deity. 

** Directed by the sound of a tumult, and the hurried movement 
of the crowds, I soon discovered the procession. It was led by one 
of their wandering saints, a hale old man, with a flowing white 
beard, robes of deep salmon colour, and a turban of the same, but 
high and mithric in form. He brandished in his right hand a statl 
with an iron head, in shape like the seeptre of Vishnu; and he 
sang aloud, and danced with a wild rotatory motion. 

“Some twenty men followed, mounted on Brahminy bullocks, 
and beating tomtoms. Next four elephants with banners, and the 
nagara or large royal drum. Long files of dancing girls, with joys 
and flowers in their shining hair. came after, linked hand in hand, 
and moving in measured steps to the musie of the temple. Then 
the image of the god,” borne on the bowed neck of Ganidat with 
attendant Brahmins, and the umbrellat and chowriet of sove- 
reignty. All these were carried on a vast platform raised far above 
the heads of the crowd. A throng of officiating Brahmins, with 
their peculiar complexion and shaven crowns, closed the proces- 
sion; and their chant, now loud and nasal, now deep and musi- 
cally so, reminded me strongly of the convents and cloisters of the 
far West. 

** But why does such a thought intrude? Look around on the 
dark multitude—mark their dress and ornaments—look at those 
‘round tires like the moon’ on the heads of the women-—observe 
those fakirs, the one with the ‘ron rods forced through his skin all 
festered and bloody, the other suspended from the branch of that 
tree, his head downwards, and a fire under it, and a third near them, 
his head buried under a heap of earth, and his naked and disgust- 
ing body protruded on your path. Come here to the idol-maker’s 
stall: what will you carry back, poor travel-worn pilgrim, to your 
distant cottage? Here are all your gods—all their symbols—all the 
little vessels for sacrifice. Nay, I smile not on you in scorn, but 
in pity. . 





‘Great God! I'd rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 

So might I, standing on some pleasant lee, 

Have glimpses which might make me less forlorn ;’ 


than walk this world in name a Christian, but in heart a Sceptic. 
** We dined, a large party of us, with Mr. C. the acting collector 
and magistrate, on the evening of this day, at his temporary bun- 


* “The image of Vishnu was very small, adorned with jewels most richly, and 
clothed with brocade.” 
t “ The ganida is represented by the figure of a man larger than life, with the 
kead of an eagle; the whole of gilt copper.” 
“ The well-known emblems of Indian royalty.” 
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valo in the town, and were summoned from table soon after nine 
to meet the night-procession. The order of it was like that of the 


morning, but now Vishnu rode upon a gilt and glittering figure of 


Hanuman, the monkey-god; the platform was lighted up, hundreds 
of the attendants were bearing torches, and about filty men carried 
large tresuls, whose trident heads were all flame: they were firing 
off rockets on all sides, and just after we came out, the procession 
halted. A large space was cleared; there was a good show of fire- 
works; and two immense colossal figures of pasteboard, well dressed, 
and admirably managed, danced to the loudly laughing crowds; 
and here in the midst of this multitude were a dozen of us pale 
Europeans, a rajah and two of his sons, and a wealthy native mer- 
chant, seated on English arm-chairs. I shall never forget the scene; 
I had feared that the moon would spoil the effect of the lights and 
tire-works, but no; there was much sulphurous blue in the fire- 
works, and the flaring blaze of the torches gave to the leaves of the 
tall cocoa-trees, which line the streets, a me/a//ic brilliancy: on 
many of them were clusters of Indian boys, every house-top, every 
broken wall, was covered with groups, thronging as bees swarm, 
and a dense moving mass filled the streets. 1 was much delighted 
with the picture, yet I did, at times, look up to the blue cloudless 
vault of heaven, and to the golden stars, and, as I gazed upon the 
moon shining in calm majesty, the tumult of my spirits was re- 
proved and repressed. 

‘*We accompanied the procession to the Muntipum,”* and saw 
the nautch girls dance before the god. They were none of them 
remarkable for beauty, but the dress, and the measured step, and 
movement of the arms, cannot be viewed with indifference by any 
one for whom historical or poetical associations have charms. 

** The next morning I saw the image of Vishnu borne on a huge 
coiled serpent of gilt metal, with a spreading hood, and seven heads 
of silver, over-arching and canopying the god, and it trembled as 
it moved. 

** I afterwards rode home, but returned to witness the Rutt Jatra. 
The night before, a curious ceremony takes place: the Vishnuvites 
carry their god on a huge gilt elephant to insult the temple and 
the followers of Siva. This has been customary for centuries, and 
Was once a constant cause of tumult and bloodshed. Now there 
is a particular pillar to which they may go: a servant of the com- 
pany is always present, and it ends, if not in good humour, at least 
harmlessly. I saw this folly: their expression of contempt 1s not 
different from that adopted by common consent into all pantomimes, 
whether Dutch, Italian, or English. The god and the elephant 
turn their rumps towards the front of Siva’s temple, and are thrice 
propelled to the permitted point with the shout and the gesture of 
insult; some of the Vishnuvites appeared quite mad, they leaped on 
each other’s shoulders, shook their large torches, and sang defiance. 


* “Small Temple of Rest’ 
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“It was at daybreak on the following morning that I saw the 
Rutt in motion, and certainly it is a sight for the traveller: the 
platform of this car or temple is five and thirty feet from the ground, 
and the tapestried canopy and its supporters and decorations five 
and thirty feet higher; it is capable of containing twenty or thirty 
Brahmins; the whole is solid, strong, curiously carved, and heavy; 
the wheels are ten feet in diameter, solid, and of enormous thick- 
ness. Four eables, one hundred yards in length, are attached to 
it, and with shoulders under, or hands on these cables, there are 
certainly not less than two thousand labourers engaged in drawing 
it along. On it moves, high above the uplifted faces of the crowd- 
ed worshippers;* these press to come near, throw up (with money) 
an offering of cocoa-nuts; the attendant Brahmins break and pre- 
sent them to the god, and cast them down again, ¢Ayvs consecrated, 
to the wretched, yet glad devotee, who shares them with the fa- 
mily he brought up to the feast, and with which he has to retrace 
the long and weary way to his native village. 

** This Rutt is dragged through the principal streets, and on its 
return, when it arrives within about a hundred yards of the spot 
where it is to be drawn up, there is a shout and a yell, the move- 
ment is more rapid, and fearfully it towers and totters along till its 
ponderous wheels are again bedded in their resting place. 

** During the whole of this scene, numbers of young Brahmins, 
armed with thongs of the deer, are leaping about in the crowd, 
striking now those who drag the car, now those who press upon 
their path, and you may observe wealthy and well-dressed men 
come and just put their hand over to tonch the rope, and claim the 
merit of having dragged the car. The women hold up their little 
children above their heads, and every sight and sound speak tu- 
multuous joy. But let us pause, the crowds are dispersing :—Who 
are those twenty or thirty poor men covered with sweat and dust, 
looking toil-worn and hungry, and now salaaming with fear to that 
stern Brahmin? They are village coolies, who were pressed and 
driven in to drag the car of Vishnu, the lowest of whose followers 
would spurn them from his path. 

** And here, come into this tope; and down to the edge of this 
tank; look at these groups of poor families with their small and 
insufficient portions of cold rice. They are not acknowledged, 
even by the Soodras, but they wear the mark of Vishnu; class 
themselves among his humble followers; have come up to the 
feast, to worship, and make the offering of their little all; and will 
now go home, and practice the most painful economy for a year to 
come. Now enter the courts of this temple; here all is feasting 
and smiles; these groups of sleek fat men are officiating Brahmins, 
who are partaking of an entertainment provided for them by that 


* “Here the devotees co not throw themselves under the car, as at Jugger 


naut.” 
t “The skin of the deer is not considered as polluting.” 
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black Hindoo merehant of the Bhyse cast, with diamonds in his 
ears, and cunning in his eyes, who has come up from Madras for 
the occasion. 

‘Such is an Indian festival pictorially sketched: it were a long, 
long comedy if I attempted to carry my reader behind the scenes, 
among Shenitadars, Moonshees, Peons, and the whole herd of 
petty oppressors ; a comedy, I say, but | mean it not unfeelingly: 
the word tragedy I reserve for higher and more serious considera- 
tious, for can there be a deeper or more awful one, or one more 
afflicting to the heart of the believing Christian, than to look upon 
these millions, feeding on ashes, their deceived hearts turning them 
aside, holding fast a lie in their right hands, and seeing not the cup 
of astonishment and desolation prepared for them?”’ 


FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


‘emoirs of the Public and Private Life of John Howard, the 
Philanthropist ; Compiled from his own Diary in the posses- 
sion of his family, his confidential Letters, the Communica- 
tions of his surviving relatives and friends, and other authen- 
tic sources of Information. By James Baldwin Brown, Esq. 
LL.D., of the Inner Temple, Barrister at law. Second edit. Svo. 


Tue public have already had an opportunity of forming their 
judgment upon this work, which, whatever may be thought of the 
peculiar views and representations of the author upon religious to- 
pics, is certainly a very full and accurate memoir. As far as its 
information extends, we prefer Dr. Aikin’s Life of Howard; but 
the present biographer has enjoyed many advantages over his pre- 
decessor. Many of the philanthropist’s journals and other papers 
fell into his hands, and important communications were made to 
him by various individuals who had enjoyed the friendship of that 
extraordinary man. In the present edition some of the details re- 
lative to the state of the prisons visited by Howard have been 
abridged, and a few additions and corrections have been made, 
founded upon recent communications. If the author had likewise 
abridged some of his speculations upon the religious views of 
Howard, the work would perhaps have sustained no injury. 


FROM THE SAME. 


London and Paris; or Comparative Sketches. By the Marquis 
de Vermont and Sir Charles Darnley, Bart. Svo. 
ALTHOUGH many attempts have been made to represent the ideas 
of a foreigner upon English society and manners, yet we do not 
remember any instance in which England and France have been 
a and +g respectively, through the medium of foreign 
Vor. IV. 22.—Museum. > x 
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notions and prepossessions. This has been achieved in the present 
volume, upon the whole, with considerable success. The national 
peculiarities and prejudices of each country is fairly balanced against 
those of the other with much liveliness and good feeling. The 
pictures of society are, of course, rather highly coloured, though 


they may be esteemed not unfaithful delineations. The style of 


the letters is pleasing, and the volume will, in short, be found an 
agreeable lounging-book. 


FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
ON KEEPING, OR COSTUME IN CHARACTER, 


“ Servetur ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi constet.”’ 








I am not going to write a dramatic essay, as the language of my 
motto, and the source whence it is drawn, might seem to indicate : 
so the reader, if he pleases, in translating my quotation may substi- 
tute the indicative for the subjunctive mood. 

My business is with the actual existing drama of real life; and 
my office, not to prescribe, but to describe. A very general com- 
plaint is made respecting this said drama, of the want of consistency 
in most of its individual characters. But I shrewdly suspect that 
this complaint is unfounded, and that the inconsistency will be 
discovered to lie not in character, but in actions. 

Our friend Flaccus asserts that men in general not only differ 
from each other, but that the same man cannot remain for two 
hours like himself. This may be very true, as far as actions are 
concerned. The motives of human conduct are frequently very 
complicated, and generally, as well as the circumstances in which 
they originate, are hidden from our view. From childhood to 
youth, from youth to manhood, from manhood to old age, the cha- 
racter remains essentially the same in every individual. In all the 
vicissitudes of fortune, in all the varieties of conduct, the charac- 
ter is still the same; and the most opposite actions, could we dis- 
cover their secret springs, would afford no argument of inconsis- 
tency in the person who performed them. 

Every man, even the weakest, possesses a portion of self-com- 
mand, which he can use, when the motive is sufficiently urgent, to 
control his natural disposition, and conceal his real character. We 
sometimes see a man whose general conduct has been pusillani- 
mous, act like a man of spirit. Do we conclude from this that he 
has changed his nature all of a sudden, and been transformed from 
a coward into a brave man? No! we naturally look into the cir- 
cumstances of the case, to discover the cause of such singular dis- 
crepancy in his conduct, and to account for the unusual effort of 
volition. In like manner, when a man of approved courage be- 
haves on one occasion like a coward, it is more philosophical, as 
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well as more charitable, to attribute it to some peculiarity of predi- 
cament than to a change of character. Though, to be sure, the gene- 
ral east of a man’s conduct does not, in all instances, present us 
with the best criterion of his real character. Here a distinetion is 
to be observed not very flattering to poor human nature:—though 
the actions are in general praiseworthy, still the solitary lapse may 
betray the real character, for the motives to habitual dissimulation 
may be powerfully and generally operative; but, on the other 
hand, where vice is predominant in the conduet, the solitary vir- 
tue proves little in favour of the disposition. 

But I do not mean to enter deeply into this copious and import- 
ant subject, which is well worthy of the powers of some one more 
profoundly versed in the philosophy of life. 1 shall confine my- 
self to observing on the correspondencies that exist between the 
minute and apparently trivial particulars of conduct with the gene- 
ral and essential attributes of character. The harmony, the pro- 
portion, the keeping, as it were, that is found in the details of 
dress, manners, domestic habits, &c. with the general intellectual 
and moral conformation of the individual. This is a department 
of the subject certainly not the least amusing, and, peradventure, 
not the least important and conclusive in its results. 

Dress is much more essentially connected with character than is 
generally supposed. Putting dandyism entirely out of the ques- 
tion, there is scarcely any individual who does not exhibit some 
peculiarity in dress, more or less striking; and I venture to assert, 
that there is not one man in five hundred wholly inattentive to 
the subject. However remote a man may be from a coxcomb, or 
however near he may be to a sloven, he will have some choice in 
the cut, colour, or quality of his habiliments. A perfect indiffer- 
ence in these particulars is not always a proof of a mind superior 
to trifles; it as often argues a deficiency of taste, and a neutralized 
insipidity of character. 

There are many coxcombs beside the unfortunate dandy “ par 
excellence.”? Look at that young physician carefully habited in 
sables, with silken hose, or Hessian boots (the order of the day for 
those who would be very grave and very dressy), with his hair crop- 
ped shortish, curled, and mayhap powdered. Is he less a coxcomb 
than the young hussar, with his lace and his trappings, his spurs 
and his feathers? Is the smooth Quaker, with his fine broad-brim- 
med beaver, his superfine napped cloth, and his snow-white linen, 
less a dandy in his way than the most finished exquisite at Al- 
mack’s? Look at the parson, with his nice regulation hat, cambric 
handkerchief (a powerful auxiliary in the pulpit), and general 
chasteness and decorous propriety of costume. There is nothing 
out of character here, all is graceful harmony. No part of the 
dress discovers the shape completely except the stockings. There 
is an orthodox width in the coat-flaps, an Athanasian laxity in the 
inexpressibles, the cravat is adjusted with ecclesiastical precision, 
and the very wig is redolent of church establishment! This ts what 
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we expect; this is as it should be. But do not suppose for a m¢ 

ment that this reverend gentleman’s toilet has cost him less pains than 
that of Lady Caroline when she goes to court, or General Furbelow 
when he attires for a field-day. Why does Mr. I- © wear such 
a profusion of hair? Is it that he has no time to have it cut, or that 
he is so absorbed in divine cogitation as never to bestow a thought 
on the subject? Or, do we not recegnise in this particular, trivial 
as it may seem, that love of distinction which has raised him to 
popularity as a preacher, and something analogous to that unpruned 
luxuriance of imagination, which has overloaded his discourses with 
Asiatic pomp of diction and metaphorical redundancy ? 

When I see a young man studiously attired in accordance with 
his professional pursuits, I augur well of his future progress in the 
career of life which he has chosen. On the contrary, if he mani- 
fest any remarkable deviation in costume from the recognised 
standard of his profession, I conclude that he has made a mistake 
in the choice of his trade, or that somebody else has made one for 
him, and that he is not likely to experience much success in that 
particular line, whatever it may be; that he and his pursuit are 
unfit for each other, and the sooner they shake hands and part the 
better. A clergyman, for instance, with brass spurs, is monstrous. 
{ knew one who always wore a frock coat buttoned to the throat, 
black stock, and cossack trowsers. His actions have since proved 
to the world that he deserved to be unfrocked, but his frock coat 
proved it to me long before. A clerk in the Foreign Office was re- 
marked for wearing mustachios. The head of his department re 
monstrated with him, to no purpose, for this unofficial demonstra- 
tion: he obstinately resisted the razor, and resigned his place ra- 
ther than shave his upper lip. This young gentleman afterwards 
entered the army, and developed no ordinary share of military ta- 
lent; but he was evidently never cut out for a diplomatist. 

There area number of men in the world, mostly old ones, whom 
we call characters or quizzes. These humorists generally possess 
some oddity of temper or disposition that exposes them to ridicule. 
They are very far, however, from being fools. They are usually 
men of irritable tempers, shrewd and caustic in their remarks, 
blunt in their manners, and utterly regardless of ceremony. They 
are stiff in opinion, and obstinate in adhering to old prejudices. 
You will always find a correspondence between the dress of such 
men and their characters. They are quizzes all over, inside and 
outside, from top to toe. They are always distinguished by some 
marked difference from the reigning fashion in every particular, 
and by a pertinacious adhesion to one peculiar style of dressing 
which they never vary; and this is in perfect analogy with the 
general obstinacy of their characters. While Iam on this subject, 
I cannot avoid remarking one fact, which I think decisive in favour 
of my theory of correspondencies. Swindlers, chevaliers @’indus- 
frie, who live by imposing on mankind, always bear some exter- 
nal mark of their propensities and habits. This I take to be one 
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of the most curious phenomena of human character. These gen- 
tlemen are in general excessively fond of dressing in a singular 

and conspicuous style. They make a rash sortie beyond the ex 

tremest lines of fashion, and expose, by some tasteless and gaudy 

decoration, their persons to the observation of the enemy. An em- 
broidered waistcoat, a hat of peculiar cock, a coat with a supera 

bundance of braiding or of buttons, tremendous whiskers, or green 
spectacles,—some article of this sort they are sure to exhibit. One 
should imagine, that a person of so ticklish a profession would 
avoid every singularity of the kind, would try to conform his ap- 
pearance as much as possible to the ordinary level of gentility, 
would studiously avoid every thing that had a tendency to render 
him a marked man. But no, the direct reverse is almost always 
a fact: whether it is that want of sense and want of taste are inse- 
parably connected with want of principle, or that fate has decreed 
that those natural enemies of society should carry the ** hune ca- 
veto”’ on their foreheads, as a kindly compensation for the evil of 
their existence; just as the noise of the rattlesnake advertises its 
approach, and warns the traveller of his danger. 

The fact indeed is, that the same perverseness of mind which 
leads a man out of the plain paths of honour and honesty, will also 
lead him into a thousand other absurdities. The * dim suffusion”’ 
of the intellectual eye that obscures the perception of moral rela- 
tions, is equally prejudicial to the exercise of the discerning power 
on almost every other topic. 

The genuine dandy, who loves dress for its own sake, will, 1 
think, be always found to be a dandy in every other particular. 
Many men are set down as dandies very erroneously, merely from 
a contemplation of their outsides. Persons may dress very ele- 
gantly, nay even coxcomically, from other motives than personal 
vanity, or the womanish love of ornament. But your dandy of 
the true breed shows b/oed in every thing. All about him is ar- 
ranged in the nicest possible order; his toilet, dressing-case, desk, 
&e. every thing in short that he possesses is evidently selected 
with a view to show and outside, from the merest ornamental ap- 
pendages of his person, down to the lowest articles of vulgar house- 
hold utility. If he be fond of reading, for example, his books will 
be as complete dandies as himself, sporting their gay liveries of 
purple, green, or red embroidered with gold. If he write, he will 
have (like Rousseau when employed in the composition of Eloise) 
his portfolio tied with ribbons of rose-colour, his bronze inkstand, 
his supertine gilt-edged paper, and his gold sand. He can drink 
his wine out of nothing but the finest cut-glass, nor his tea but from 
the most costly china. He is a marvellous amateur of nick-knacks. 
Carries the prettiest snufl-boxes, scent-bottles, tweezer-cases, pen- 
knives, gold tooth-picks, in the universe. He must always have 
the best ivory in his nail and tooth-brushes; he is not less critical 
in the choice of boot-hooks than of boots, of shoeing-horns than of 
slippers. Nor is it the eve alone that he is studious to gratify 
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tle must ** sweets to every sense disclose.” He delights in bon- 
bons and comfits, perfumes and swansdown. Our great moralist 
has thus poetically described one of this character, whose rank and 
wealth enabled him to indulge his peculiar taste :—** The dishes ot 
luxury cover his table, the voice of harmony lulls him in his bow- 
ers; he breathes the fragrance of the groves of Java, and sleeps on 
the down of the eygnets of Ganges.’’—Be it observed, however, that 
it is not a taste for magnificence and splendour that characterizes a 
man of this sort, so much as a fondness for all that is neat, efflemi- 
nate, finieal, and nick-knachish. 

If the genuine dandy have a turn for literature, the same sort of 
taste will accompany him there that belongs to him in other mat- 
ters. He may talk of Shakspeare or Milton, but he never reads 
them. But he is one of those who have read Waller when it was 
the fashion to read that poet. He is caught with the tinsel of lan- 
guage, and cannot discriminate the sterling ore of thought. He 
prefers Thomson to Milton, and Darwin to Pope. The sentimen- 
tality of Zimmerman weighs more with him than could the manly 
sense and profound philosophy of Bacon. If he understood Latin, 
he would prefer Quintus Curtius and Florus to Tacitus and Livy, 
as he does the ambitious and ornamental style of Gibbon to the 
unaffected simplicity of Hume. But it is the French writers that 
enjoy the highest place in his affections and esteem. With the 
exception of some great names, the French literati may be pro- 
nounced a race of dandies, or of writers to please a dandy. Even 
some of their best authors are not wholly untinetured with this 
character. The flimsy philosophy of Helvetius, the elegant immo- 
rality of Marmontel, the cou/eur de rose style of Florian, the sen- 
timent and tone of pretension in the highly-gifted, but affected ** pre- 
micre femme du siccle,”’ the dandy superficial religionism of Cha- 
teaubriand,—all are in perfect unison with such a taste as I have de- 
scribed. Dandyism is indeed the pervading character of the French 
nation. It is mixed up with their best and with their worst qua- 
lities. It is found in the court, in the senate, at the altar, and in 
the field; amid the gravest acts and the most frivolous amusements. 
It was equally conspicuous in the heartless profligacy of the old 
** régime’’ and the ruffian atrocities of the Revolution. The French 
present a striking specimen of that sort of keeping in national cha- 
racter, which I have attempted to demonstrate in individuals. 
Neither the lapse of time, nor the changes of circumstance, have ef- 
fected the essential attributes of the Gallic mind. The same appe- 
tite for novelty, the same lightmindedness, the same ferocity, 
which marked the Gaul and the Frank in the days of Cesar or of 
Clovis, belong to the modern Frenchman under Napoleon or 
Louis. 

Inherent delicacy of taste and feeling, when it forms the main 
feature of any character, shows itself in the merest trifles. A man 
of a naturally coarse mind will be perpetually doing or saying 
something offensive. He will act thus even though his disposition 
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be naturally good. If he sit near you, for instance, you will al- 
ways experience some annoyance from his approximation. <A few 
pokes in the side, a kick or two on the shins, or some other tangi- 
ble appeal to your physical sensibilities, will often serve to remind 
you of your neighbour’s character. A man of this sort always 
leans very heavily on the arm of any one with whom he walks. 
He is in general utterly careless of how he wounds the feelings or 
infringes on the comfort of others; and when told that his conduct 
has produced such an effect, he cannot at all comprehend why it 
should have done so. Trace this man’s character a little higher, 
follow him into matters of more importance, you find him the same. 
I venture to assert that he is a stranger to all the more retined 
feelings of love and friendship; that he has no real relish for the 
beauties of literature and art, and still less for those of nature; that 
he can have no sympathy with suffering virtue, self-devoted aflec- 
tion and generous magnanimity. He will be found too, if I er 
rot, a thorough egotist, and eminently deficient in those qualities 
which constitute a true gentleman. 

Let me observe here, as I have mentioned the term, that this 
character of gentleman consists wholly in the delicacy of feeling 
above alluded to. It is this characteristic which makes a man care- 
fully shun every action which can tend to the annoyance of his 
friend or neighbour. When possessed in an eminent degree, it 
renders him positively incapable of any such action. It produces 
an instinctive sensitiveness through his whole frame, in respect to 
every motion that can possibly incommode another; his limbs 
seem of their own accord, without an act of the will, to assume the 
position best suited for the accommodation of those about him. It 
is this, too, which makes him anticipate every want, without offi- 
ciousness, and without apparent effort, leaving his guests to enjoy 
the most perfect liberty, while he pays them a secret and unre- 
mitting attention. 

It is almost needless to observe that the soi-disant gentleman of 
the day is totally the reverse of all this. That he attends to nobo- 
dy’s convenience but his own, and cares little how much he may 
annoy others. That in proportion as he is more rude, more selfish, 
more coarse in his feelings, and more offensive in their demonstra- 
tion, so in his own estimation, and that of his stupid associates, is 
he more of a gentleman. But the term gentleman is not an arbi- 
trary sign, like the letters in algebra, which may represent any 
quantity or any property; it is as fixed and limited in its application 
as the figures of arithmetic, or the diagrams of geometry, and re- 
presents the sum of those qualities which give a certain mora! value 
to the human character. It can be set down to signify a blackguard 
or a clown, with as little propriety as 2 can be made to stand for 
4, or a square for a circle. 

Some men are prone to indulge in gross and obscene conversa- 
tion for its own sake, and such men are accordingly found to be 
deficient in refinement of taste and feeling in a thousand othe: 
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ways. Iam not very fastidious; and, where there is real wit and 
humour, can tolerate much that is not perhaps consistent with the 
strictest delicacy. When we discover a lump of sterling ore, we 
must not complain of the dross and clay about it. But filth by it- 
self is a positive nuisance; and when we find any man taking a 
disinterested delight in obscenity, we may safely conclude him to 
be coarse and mindless in all other respects. 

Hand-writing is said to be connected with character; and I be- 
lieve this to be true, except when some peculiar style is affected 
for a given purpose. <A small, neat, regular hand, shows a love of 
order, and perhaps, at times, a too minute attention to trifles. A 
large, firm, and regular hand, denotes decision and consistency. 
A bold, but irregular style of penmanship, bespeaks a careless te- 
merity of disposition; while small, unsteady, and ill-formed writing, 
marks a feeble vacillating character. These remarks, however, 
must be understood to apply to those only who choose their own 
style of writing, and are not led by professional pursuits to follow 
implicitly any given model. 

A love of order and method is the distinguishing characteristic 
of some persons, while others are equally noted for a disregard of 
every thing systematic. These opposite traits are perceptible in 
the minutest actions of such people. ‘The man of order is metho- 
dical in every thing, from the management of his fortune down to 
the regulation of his wardrobe. He is, in general, economical; 
but even when otherwise, there is a systematic arrangement in his 
extravagance, a method in his madness and folly; he ruins himself 
by rule, and perishes on principle. But the careless fellow is alike 
disorderly in the conduct of his affairs, and the tying of his shoes. 
He never keeps a friend, nor an appointment; flings into the fire 
documents of the last importance; is ruinously prodigal without 
the least enjoyment; penuriously economical without the slightest 
profit. He is no richer at the year’s end for all his meanness; for 
where he has saved many a penny he has spent many a pound. 

I conclude, then, that the conduct in trifles leads to a discovery 
of the main attributes of individual character; and conversely, that 
an acquaintance with the main attributes will enable us to predict 
the conduct in trifles. Nothing is wanting to any theory, but this 
perfect coincidence in the results of analysis and synthesis, where 
the facts furnish the materials of the system, and the system, in 
turn, serves to explain the facts: nor do I apprehend that the phe- 
nomena of affectation form any exception to my theory of human 
character, or present any impediment to its application. Men affect 
nothing, but because it is conducive to their interest or consonant 
with their taste. The peculiar nature, then, of the affectation, will 
indicate the cause of its assumption; and from this, again, we may 
leduce the character of him who has assumed it. 








FROM THE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Poems, §c. by John Donne, late Dean of St. Paul's, with Ele- 
gies on the sluthor’s Death. To which is added, Divers Co- 
pies under his own hand, never before printed. In the Savoy. 
Printed by T. N. for Henry Herringman, ai the sign of the 
Anchor, in the Lower Waik of the New Exchange, 1669. 


TuroBALp, in his egregious preface to Shakspeare, calls Donne’s 
Poems “nothing but a continued heap of riddles.”,—We shall pre- 
sently show that he knew as little about Donne, as he himself has 
shown that he knew about Shakspeare. If Ae could have written 
such ‘ riddles,’? or even expounded them, Pope might have put 
him into the Duneiad in vain. 

Donne was contemporary with Shakspeare, and was not unwor- 
thy to be so. He may fairly be placed, in point of talent, at the 
head of the minor pocts of that day. Imbued, to saturation, with 
all the learning of his age—with a most active and piercing intel- 
lect—an imagination, if not grasping and comprehensive, most sub- 
tle and far-darting—a fancy rich, vivid, picturesque, and, at the 
same time, highly /untastical,—if we may so apply the term—a 
mode of expression singularly terse, simple, and condensed-—an 
exquisite ear for the melody of versification—and a wit, admira- 
ble as well for its caustic severity as its playful quickness; all he 
wanted to make him an accomplished poet of the second order was, 
sensibility and taste: and both of these he possessed in a certain 
degree; but neither in a sufficient degree to keep them from yield- 
ing to the circumstances in which he was placed. His sensibility 
was by nature strong, but sluggish and deep-seated. It required 
to be roused and awakened by the imagination, before it would 
act; and this process seldom failed to communicate to the action 
which it created, an appearance of affectation (for it was nothing 
more than the appearance), which is more destructive to the effect 
of sentimental poetry than any thing else. We do not mind the 
images and illustrations of a sentiment being recondite and far- 
fetched; and, indeed, this has frequently a good effect; but if the 
sentiment itself has any appearance of being so, we doubt the truth 
of it immediately; and if we doubt its truth, we are disposed to 
give it any reception rather than a sympathetic one. The scho- 
lastic habits of Donne’s intellect also, without weakening his sen- 
sibility, contributed greatly to deform and denaturalize its outward 
manifestations. It was not the fashion of his time for a scholar and 
a poet to express himself as other people would; for if he had done 
so, What advantage would he or the world have derived from his 
poetry or his scholarship? Accordingly, however intense a feeling 
might be, or however noble a thoug!it, it was to be heightened and 
illustrated, in the expression of it, by clustering about it a host of 
images and associations (congruous or not, as it might happen), 
— memory or imagination, assisted by the most quick-eyed 
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wit, or the most subtle ingenuity, could in any way contrive to 
link it: thus pressing the original thought or sentiment to death, 
and hiding even the form of it, beneath a profusion of superfluous 
dress. ‘This was the crying fault of all the minor poets of the Eli- 
zabethan age; and of Donne more than of any other: though A/s 
thoughts and feelings would, generally speaking, bear this treat- 
ment better than those of any of his rivals in the same class. These 
persons never acted avowedly, (though they sometimes did uncon- 
sciously) on the principle that an idea or a sentiment may be poe- 
tical per se; for they had no notion whatever of the fact. They 
considered that san was the creator of poetry, not Nature; and 
that any thing might be made poetical, hy connecting it, in a cer- 
tain manner, with something else. A thought or a feeling was, to 
them, not a thing /o express, but a theme to write variations upon 
—a nucleus, about which other thoughts and feelings were to be 
made to crystallize. A star was not bright to ¢heir eyes till it had 
been set in a constellation; a rose was not sweet till it had been ga- 
thered into a bouquet, and its hue and odour contrasted and blend- 
ed with a thousand others. In faet, they had little simplicity ot 
feeling, and still less of taste. They did not know the real and 
intrinsic value of any object, whether moral or physical; but only 
in what manner it might be connected with any other object, so 
as to be made subservient to their particular views at the moment. 
They saw at once how far it was available fo them, but nothing 
whatever of the impression it was calculated to make for itself. 

We are speaking, now, of a particular class or school of poets of 
that day; for they differed as much from all others, and were as 
much allied by a general resemblance of style among themselves, 
as the Della Crusean school in our own day. Indeed, in some par- 
ticulars, there is no slight resemblance between the two styles; in- 
asmuch, as both are purely artificial, and are dependent for their 
effect on a particular manner of treating their subject: at least, 
their intended effect is dependent on this—for the school to which 
Donne belongs often delights us in the highest degree, not in con- 
sequence of this manner, but in spite of it. There is also this 
other grand difference in favour of the latter,—that, whereas the 
Della Cruseans tried to make things poetical by means of word's 
alone, éhey did it by means of thoughts and images;—the one con- 
sidered poetry to consist in a certain mode of expression; the other, 
in a certain mode of seeing, thinking, and feeling. This is nearly 
all the difference between them; but this is a vast difference in- 
deed: for the one supposes the necessity of, and in fact uses, a vast 
fund of thoughts and images: while the other can execute all its 
purposes nearly as well without any of these. In short, the one 
kind of writing requires very considerable talent to produce it, 
and its results are very often highly poetical; whereas the other 
requires no talent at all, and can in no case produce poetry, but 
very frequently covers and conceals it where it is. 

But it is not at present our intention to go into a general discus- 
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sion of that particular school of poetry to which Donne belongs; 
but merely to bring to light some of the exquisite beauties which 
have hitherto lain concealed from the present age, among the learn- 
ed as well as unlearned lumber which he has so unaccountably 
mixed up with them. We say unaccountably—for it is impossible 
to give a reasonable account of any poetical theory, the perpetual 
results of which are the most pure and perfect beauties of every 
kind—of thought, of sentiment, of imagery, of expression, and of 
versification—lying in immediate contact with the basest deformi 

ties, equally of every kind; each given forth alternately in almost 
equal proportions, and in the most unconscious manner on the part 
of the writer as to either being entitled to the preference; and indeed 
without one’s being able to discover that he saw any difference be- 
tween them, even in kind. 

Before doing this, however, it may be well to let the reader 
know what was thought of Donne in his own day, lest he should 
suppose that we are introducing him to a person little known at 
that time, or lightly valued. 

If a prophet has little honour in his own time and country, the 
same can seldom be said of a poet; though Ae, too, is in some sort 
a prophet. The day in which Donne lived was the most poetical 
the world ever knew, and yet there can be little doubt, from the 
evidence of the fugitive literature of the time, that Donne was, 
upon the whole, more highly esteemed than any other of his con- 
temporaries. We do not, however, mean to attribute all his fame 
to his published poetry. He was undoubtedly a very extraordina- 
ry person in many other respects. He possessed vast knowledge 
and erudition, and was highly distinguished for the eloquence of 
his public preaching. But the greater part of the admiration be- 
stowed on him, was avowedly directed to the poetical writings 
which we are presently to examine.—We shall give a few evi- 
dences of the estimation in which Donne was held during his life; 
taking them, however, (in order to avoid the charge of partiality 
or flattery) from what was not written till after his death. 

**T cannot blame those men that knew thee well, 
Yet dare not belp the world to ring thy knell 

In tuneful elegies. There’s no language known 
Fit for thy mention, but ‘twas first thy own, 

The epitaphs thou writ’st have so bereft 

Our tongue of wit, there is no fancy left 

Enough to weep thee; what henceforth we see 
Of art or Nature, must result from thee.” 


his is said of him by Hyde. 


“ Dull age! (exclaims Izaak Walton) couldst thou 
Part with miraculous Donne, and make no vow 
For thee and thine successively to pay 

A sad remembrance to his dying day ?” 


The following, from an elegy by Thomas Cary, we give because 
t is finely thought, and nobly expressed : 





a 


—— 


Ca i. 
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“Can we not force from widow’d poetry, 
Now thou art dead, great Donne, one elees 
ro crown thy hearse 





“Oh, pardon me, that break with untun’d vers 
Phe reverend silence that attends thy hearse, 
Whose awful, solemn murmurs, were to thee 
(More than these faint lines) a loud elegy, 
Chat did preclaim, in a dumb eloquence,” 


He finishes his elegy in these words: 


‘Here lies a king, that rul’d as he thought fit, 
The universal monarchy of wit; 

Here lic two Flamens, and both these the best, 
Apollo’s first, at last the true God’s priest.” 

This last line alludes to his having devoted all the latter part of 
his life to religious studies and pursuits. What follows may per- 
haps, in some degree, account for his popularity. Most of his read- 
ers admired him, not in spite of his impenetrable obscurity, but 
hecause of it. 

« ——. Thy careless hours brought forth 
Fancies beyond our studies.” 

“So learned was thy chance, thy haste had wit, 
And matter from thy pen flowed rashly fit; 
What was thy recreation, turns our brain: 

Our rack and paleness is thy weakest straine ; 
And when we most come near thee, *tis our bliss 
To imitate thee where thou dost amiss,” 


This is true enough, though the writer did not think so.—En- 
dymion Porter says of Donne— 
* Poets, be silent—let your numbers sleep— 


For he is gone that did all Fancy keep. 


Time hath no soul but bis exalted verse.” 


Another writer says: 


**Tis held that comets princes’ deaths fortell ; 

Why should not his have needed one as well, 

Who was the prince of wits, ’mongst whom he reign’d 
High as a prince, and as great state maintain’d ?” 
“But what do 1? A diminution ’tis 

To speak of him in verse so short of his, 

Whereof he was the master. All indeed, 

Compared with him, piped on an oaten reed.” 

It is remarkable that the writer, of whom this could be said by 
persons of repute, (whether truly or not is no matter) in an age 
which produced Shakspeare and the elder dramatists—-besides 
Spenser, Sydney, Herbert, Raleigh, and a host of minor names— 
should so long have remained unknown in an after age, one of the 
distinguishing boasts of which is, that it has revived a knowledge 
of, and a love for its great predecessor, at the same time that it has 
almost rivalled it. 

In pieces that can be read with unmingled pleasure, and admired 
as perfect wholes, the poetry of Donne is almost entirely deficient. 
This may serve, in some degree, to account for the total neglect 
which has so long attended him. Almost every beauty we meet 
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with, goes hand in hand with some striking deformity, of one kind 
er another; and the effect of this is, at first, so completely irr7- 
tating to the imagination, as well as to the taste, that, after we 
have experienced it a few times, we hastily determine to be with- 
out the one, rather than purchase it at the price of the other. But 
the reader who is disposed, by these remarks, and the extracts that 
will accompany them, to a perusal of the whole of this poet’s works, 
may be assured that this unpleasant effect will very soon wear off, 
and he will soon find great amusement and great exercise for his 
thinking faculties, (if nothing else) even in the objectionable parts 
of Donne; for he is always, when indulging in his very worst vein, 
filled to overflowing with thoughts, and materials for engendering 
thought. 

The following short pieces are beautiful exceptions to the re- 
mark made just above, as to the mixed character of this poet’s 
writings. The first is a farewell from a lover to his mistress, on 
leaving her for a time. For clearness and smoothness of construc- 
tion, and a passionate sweetness and softness in the music of the 
versification, it might have been written in the present day, and 
may satisfy the ear of the most fastidious of modern readers; and 
for thought, sentiment, and imagery, it might no/¢ have been written 
in the present day;—for, much as we hold in honour our living 
poets, we doubt if any one among them is capable of it. In fact, 
it is one of those pieces which immediately strike us as being 


purely and exclusively attributable to the writer of them—which 
satisfy us, that, but for him, we never could have become possessed 
of them—which bear a mark that we cannot very well expound, 
even to ourselves, but which we know no one could have placed 
on them but him: and this, by-the-bye, is one of the most unequi- 
vocal criterions of a true poet. Perhaps the piece itself will ex- 
plain better what we mean, than any thing we could say to it. 


“ As virtuous men pass mildly away, 

And whisper to their souls to go; 

Whilst some of their sad friends do say, 
The breath goes now—and some say, no; 


So let us melt, and make no noise, 

No tear-floods, nor sigh tempests move ; 
*Twere profanation of our joyes 

‘Vo tell the laity our love. 


Moving of th’ earth brings harms and fears, 
Men reckon what I did, and meant ; 

But trepidation of the spheres, 

Though greater far, is innocent. 


Dull, sublunary lovers’ love 
(Whose soul is — cannot admit 
Absence, because it doth remove 
Those things which alimented it. 


Sut we’re by love so much refin’d, 
That ourselves know not what it is ;* 





e—Absence 
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Inter-assured of the mind, 

Careless eyes, lips, and hands to miss. 
Our two souls, therefore (which are one 
Though | must go, endure not yet 

A breach, but an expansion, 

Like gold to airy thinness beat. 

if they be two, they are two so 

As stiff twin compasses are two ; 

Thy soul, the fixed foot, makes no show 
To move, but doth, if th’ other do. 

And tho’ it in the centre sit, 

Yet when the other far doth roam, 

It leans, and hearkens after it, 

And grows erect as that comes home. 
Such wilt thou be to me, who must 
Like th’ other foot, obliquely run ; 

Thy firmness makes my circles just, 
And makes me end where f begun.” 


Che simile of the compasses, notwithstanding its quaintness, is 
more perfect in its kind, and more beautiful, than any thing we 
are acquainted with. Perhaps the above is the only poem we could 
extract, that is not disfigured by any of the characteristic faults of 
Donne. Several of them have, however, very few. The follow- 
ing is one of these. It has an air of serious gaiety about it, as if it 
had been composed in the very bosom of bliss. The versification. 
too, is perfect. It is called, ** The Good-Morrow.”’ 

“T wonder, by my troth, what thou and I 

Did till we lov’d. Were we not wean’d till then ? 
But suck’d in country pleasures childishly ? 

Or snorted we in the seven sleepers’ den ? 

’Twas so.—But* this, all pleasures fancies be, 

If ever beauty I did see, 

Which I desir’d and got, "twas but a dream of thee 
And now, good-morrow to our waking souls, 
Which watch not one another out of fear; 

For Love, all love of other sights controls, 

And makes one little room, an every-where. 

Let sea-discoverers to new worlds have gone, 

Let maps to others, worlds on worlds have shown, 

Let us possess one world—each hath one, and is onc 
My face in thine eye, thine in mine appears, 
And true plain hearts do in the faces rest ; 
Where can we find two fitter hemispheres, 
Without sharp North, without declining West ? 
Whatever dies was not mix’d equally ; 
If our two loves be one, both thou and I 

Love just alike in all, and such loves never die.” 


The following, though not entirely without the faults of his 
style, is exceedingly graceful and elegant: 
** The Dream. 


“ Dear love, for nothing less than thee 
Would I have broke this happy dream ; 

It was a theme 

For reason, much too strong for phantasy ; 
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therefore thou wak’dst me wisely; vet 
My dream thou brok’st not, but continued it. 
Fhou art so true, that thoughts of thee suffice 
fo make dreams truths, and fables histories. 
. il . . * . * * 
As lightning, or a taper’s light, 
Mhine eyes, and not thy noise, wak’d me ; 
Yet I thought thee 
(For thou lov’st ffuth) an angel, at first sight ; 
But when f saw thou saw’st my heart, 
And knew’st my thoughts, beyond an angel’s art, 
When thou knew’st what I dreamt, when thou knew’st when 
Excess of Joy would wake me, and came then, 
I must confess it could not chuse but be 
Profane to think thee any thing but thee,’ 


’ 


What follows is extremely solemn and fine, and scarcely at all 
disfigured by the author’s characteristic faults: 


** The lpparition. 


“When by thy scorn, O murderess, I am dead, 
And that thou thinkest thee free 
From all solicitation from me, 
Then shall my ghost come to thy bed, 
And thee (fain’d vestal) in worse arms shall see. 
rhen thy sick taper will begin to wink, 
And he, whose thou art then, being tired before, 
Will, if thou stir, or pinch to wake him, think 
Thou call’st for more, 
And in false sleep from thee shrink ; 
And then, poor aspen wretch, neglected thou, 
Bathed in a cold quicksilver sweat, wilt lie, 
A verier ghost than I. 
What I will say, [ will not tell thee now, 
Lest that preserve thee. And since my love is spent, 
I had rather thou should’st painfully repent, 
Than by my threatenings rest still innocent.” 


The next specimens that we shall give of this singular writer 
will be taken from among those of his poems which unite, in a 
nearly equal proportion, his characteristic faults and beauties; and 
which may be considered as scarcely less worthy of attention than 
the foregoing, partly on account of that very union of opposite 
qualities, but chiefly on account of their remarkable fulness of 
thought and imagery; in which, indeed, his very worst pieces 
abound to overflowing. 

Notwithstanding the extravagance, as well as the ingenuity, 
which characterize the two following pieces, there is an air of sin- 
cerity about them, which renders their general effect impressive, 
and even solemn; to say nothing of their individual beauties, both 
of thought and expression. 


“ The Anniversary. 


“ All kings, and all their favourites; 

All glory of honours, beauties, wits ; 

The sun itself, which makes times, as these pass 
Is elder by a vear now than it wa: 
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When thou and I first one another saw 
All other things to their destruction draw 
Only our love hath no decay ; 
This, no to-morrow hath, nor yesterday , 
But truly keeps his first, last, everlasting da: 
Two graves must hide thine and my corse 
If one might, death were no divorce. 
Alas! as well as other princes, we 
(Who prince enough in one another ‘. 
Must leave at last in death these eves and ea: 
Oft fed with true oaths, and with swect salt tears 
But souls where nothing dwells but love, 
All other thoughts being inmates) then shall prov 
When bodies to their graves, souls from their graves reno 
And then we shall be thoro’ly blest ; 
But now, no more than all the rest. 
Here upon earth we are kings, and none but w: 
Can be such kings, nor of such subjects be. 
Who is so safe as we ?—where none can do 
Treason to us, except one of us two. 
Crue and false fears let us refrain ; 
Let us love nobly, afd live, and add again 
Years and years unto years, till we attain 
Unto threescore : this is the second of our reign.” 


“ Love’s Growth. 


‘I scarce believe my love to be so pure 

As I had thought it was, 
Because it doth endure 
Vicissitude and season, as the grass. 
Methinks I lied all winter when L swore 
My love was infinite, if Spring can make it more. 

But if this med’cine, Love, which cures all sorrow 

With more, not only be no quintessence, 
But mixt of all stuffs,—vexing soul or sense, 
And of the Sun his active vigour borrow,— 
Love’s not so fine and abstract as they use 
To say, which have no mistress but their muse ; 
But as all else being elemented too, 
Love sometimes would contemplate, sometimes do 

And yet no greater, but more eminent, 

Love by the spring is grown ; 
As in the firmament 

Stars by the sun are not enlarg’d, but shown. 
Gentle love-deeds, as blossoms on a bough, 
From Love’s awaken’d root do bud out now. 
If, asin water stirr’d more circles be 
Produc’d by one, Love such additions take, 
Phose, like so many spheres, but one heaven make, 
For they are all concentrique unto thee. 
And though each spring do add to love new heat, 
(As princes do in times of action get 
New taxes, and remit them not in peace) 


No winter shall abate this spring’s encrease.” 


The reader will not tail to observe the occasional obscurities which 
arise out of the extreme condensation of expression in the foregoing 
pieces, and in most of those which follow. These passages may 
always be unravelled by a little attention, and they seldom fail to 
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repay the trouble bestowed upon them. But they must be regarded 
as unequivocal faults nevertheless. 

The following is, doubtless, “ high-fantastical,’”’ in the last de- 
zree; but it is fine notwithstanding, and an evidence of something 
nore than mere ingenuity. 


“Let me pour forth 
My tears before thy face, whilst I stay here ; 
For thy face coins them, and thy stamp they bear 
And by this mintage they are something worth ; 
For thus they be 
Pregnant of thee, 
Fruits of much grict they are, emblems of more 
When a tear falls, then thou fall’st which it bore : 
So thou and | are nothing then, when on a diverse shor: 


On a round ball 
A workman (that hath copies by) can lay 
An Europe, Afrique, and an Asia, 
And quickly make that, which was nothing, all 
So doth each tear, 
Which thee doth wear, 
A globe, yea world, by that impression grow ; 
Till thy tears, mixt with mine, do overflow 
his world, by waters sent from thee—my heaven dissolved so 
O, more than moon, 
Draw not up seas to drown me in thy sphere ' 
Weep me not dead in thine arms, but forbeai 
To teach the sea what it may do too soon. 
Let not the wind 
Example find 
To do me more harra than it purposeth ; 
Since thou and I sigh one-another’s breath, 
Whoe’er sighs most is cruellest, and hastes the other’s death.” 


The feelings which dictated such poetry as this, (for it 7s poetry, 
and nothing but real feelings cou/d dictate it,) must have pierced 
deeper than the surface of both the heart and the imagination. In 
fact, they wanted nothing but to have been excited under more fa- 
vourable circumstances, to have made them well-springs of the 
richest poetry uttering itself in the rarest words. 

For clearness of expression, melody of versification, and a certain 
wayward simplicity of thought peculiarly appropriate to such com- 
positions as these, the most successful of our modern lyrists might 
envy the following trifle : 


“ The Message. 


“ Send home my long stray’d eyes to me, 
Which (oh) too long have dwelt on thee : 
Yet since there they have learn’d such ill— 
Such forced fashions, 
And false passions, 
That they be 
Made by me 
Fit for no good sight—keep them still !— 


Send home my harmless heart again, 
Which no unworthy thought gould stain 


Vor. IV. No. 22.—Museum. 
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’ But if it be taught by thine 
> To make jestings 
' Of protestings, 


And break both 
Word and oath ![— 


Keep it,—for then ’tis none of mine !— 
: Yet send me back both heart and eyes, 


That I may know and see thy lies, 
And may laugh and joy when thou 
Art in anguish, 
And dost languish 
For some one 
That will none, 
Or prove as false as thou art now.” 


f Perhaps the two short pieces which follow, include all the cli 
4 racteristics of Donne’s style—beauties as well as faults. 
‘ 
\. 


“69 Lecture. 


* Stand still, and I will read to thee 

A lecture, Love, in Love’s philosophy. 

These three hours that we have spent 

Walking here, two shadows went 

Along with us, which we ourselves produced. 

But, now the sun is just above our head, 

We do those shadows tread ; 

And to brave clearness all things are reduc’d. 
So, whilst our infant loves did grow, 

Disguises did, and shadows, flow 

From us, and from our cares: now ’tis not so. 


a 
iA 
if That love hath not attain’d the highest degree 
Which is still diligent lest others see. 
“4 Except our loves at this noon stay, 
We shall new shadows make the other way. 
As the first were made to blind 
Others, these, which come behind, 
“~~ Still work upon ourselves, and blind our eyes 
, if our loves faint, and westwardly decline, 
To me thou, falsely, thine, 
And I to thee mine actions shall disguise. 
The morning shadows wear away, 
But these grow larger all the day : 
But oh, love’s day is short, if love decay. 
Love is a growing, or full constant light; 
And his short minute, after noon, is night.” 


| 
| “ The Expiration. 
i; ** So, so,—break off this last lamenting kiss, 
! Which sucks two souls, and vapours both away ; 
Turn thou, ghost, that way, and let me turn this, ‘ 
a) And let ourselves benight our happiest day. 
« ! We ask none leave to love ; nor will we owe 
i 1 Any so cheap a death as saying, go !— 
| Go! and if that word have not quite killed thee, 
5! Ease me with death, by bidding me go too. 
Or, if it have, let my word work on me, 
‘ | And a just office on a murderer do: 
- | Except it be too late to kill me so— 


Being double dead,—going, and bidding go'”’ 


aiden 


} 
| 
; 
} 
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The following piece, entitled “ The Funeral,’’ is fantastical and 
tar-tetched to be sure; but it is very fine nevertheless. ‘The com- 
parison of the nerves and the braid of hair, and anticipating similar 
effects from each, could never have entered the thoughts of any one 
but Donne; still less could any one have made it ¢e//as he has done. 
The — is altogether an admirable and most interesting example 
of his style. 


*“ Whoever comes to shroud me, do not harm, 
Nor question much, 
‘That subtle wreath of hair which erowns my arm ; 
The mystery, the sign you must not touch, 
For ’tis my outward soul; 
Viceroy to that which, unto heaven being gone, 
Will leave this to control 
Aud keep these limbs, her provinces, from dissolution 


For, ifthe sinewy thread my brain lets fall 
Through every part, 
Can tie those ‘parts, and make me one, of all,— 
Those hairs, which upward grow, and strength and art 
Have from a better brain, 
Can better do it; except she meant that I 
By this should know my pain; 
As prisoners then are manacled when they’re condemn’d to die. 


Whate’er she meant by it, bury it with me ; 
For since I am 
Love’s martyr, it might breed idolatry 
It into others’ hands these reliques came. 
As ’twas humility 
To afford it all that a soul can do, 
So ’tis some bravery, 
That, since you would have none of me, I bury some of you.” 


As aspecimen of Donne’s infinite fulness of meaning, take a little 
poem, called “‘ The Will;” almost every line of which would fur- 
nish matter for a whole treatise in modern times. 


“ Before I sigh my last gasp, let me breathe, 
Great Love, some legacies : here I bequeath 
Mine eyes to Argus, if mine eyes can see ; 
If they be blind, then Love, I give them thee ; 
My tongue to Fame; to ambassadors mine ears ; 
To women, or the sea, my tears; 
Thou, Love, hast taught me heretofore, 
By making me serve her who had twenty more, 
That I should give to none but such as had too much before. 


My constancy I to the planets give ; 
My truth to them who at the court do live ; 
Mine ingenuity and openness 
To Jesuits : to Buffoons my pensiveness ; 
My silence to any who abroad have been ; 
My money to a Capuchin, 
Thou, Love, taught’st me, by appointing me 
To love there, where no love receiv’d can be, 
Only to give to such as have an incapacity. 
My faith I give to Roman Catholics ; 
All my good works unto the Schismatics 
Of Amsterdam ; my best civility 
And courtship to an university ; 
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My modesty I give to soldiers bare ; 
My patience let gamesters share : 
Thou, Love, taught’st me, by making me 
Love her that holds my love disparity, 
Only to give to those that count my gifts indignity 


{ give my reputation to those 
Which were my friends ; mine industry to foes ; 
‘To schoolmen I bequeath my doubtfulness ; 
My sickness to physicians, or excess ; 
To nature all that Lin rhyme have writ ! 
And to my company my wit: 
Thou, Love, by making me adore 
ler who begot this love in me before, 
laught'st me to make as tho’ I gave, when I do but restor« 


Vo him for whom the passing bell next tolls 
| give my physic books; my written rolls 
Of moral counsels [to Bedlam give ; 

My brazen medals, unto them which live 

In want of bread ; to them which pass among 
All foreigners, my English tongue : 
Fhou, Love, by making me love one 
Who thinks her friendship a fit portion 
Vor younger lovers, dost my gifts thus disproportion 


Therefore Pll give no more, but V’ll undo 
The world by dying, because love dies too. 
‘Then all your beauties will be no more worth 
Than gold in mines, where none doth draw it forth. 
And all your graces no more use shall have 
Than a sun-dial in a grave. 
Thou, Love, taught’st me, by making me 
Love her who doth neglect both me and thee, 
To invent and practice this one way to annihilate all three.” 


The following (particularly the first stanza) seems to us to ex- 
press even more than it is intended to express; which is very rarely 
the case with the productions of this writer. The love expressed 
by it is a love for the passion excited, rather than the object exci- 
ting it; it is a love that lives by “chewing the cud of sweet and 
bitter faney,’’ rather than by hungering after fresh food—that 
broods, like the stock dove, over its own voice, and listens for no 
other—that is all sufficient to itself, and (like virtue) its own re 


ward. 
“f never stooped so low as they 
Which on an eye, cheek, lip, can prey ; 
Seldom to them which soar no higher 
Than virtue, or the mind to admire; 
For sense and understanding may 
Know what gives fuel to their fire : 
My love, though silly, is more brave ; 
For may I miss, whene’er I crave, 
If | know yet what I would have. 
If that be simply perfectest 
Who can by no way be exprest 
But negatives, my love is so. 
To all, which all love, I say no. 
If any, who deciphers best 
What we know not, (ourselves) can kuow, 
Let him teach me that nothing. This 
As yet my ease and comfort is,— 
Though | speed not, I cannot miss.” 
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What follows is in a different style, and it offers a singular spe- 
cimen of the perverse ingenuity with which Donne sometimes ban- 
dies a thought about (like a shuttle-cock) from one hand to the 
other, only to let it fall to the ground at last. 


“ The Prohibition. 


“Take heed of loving me : 
At least remember I forbade it thee. 
Not that I shall repair my unthrifty waste 
Of breath and blood upon thy sighs and tears, 
By being to thee then what thou wast to me ; 
But so great joy at once our life outwears. 
Then, lest thy love by my death frustrate be, 
If thou love me, take heed of loving me. 


Take heed of hating me, 
Or too much triumph in the victory. 
Not that I shall be mine own officer, 
And hate again with hate retaliate ; 
But thou wilt lose the style of conqueror, 
If 1, thy conquest, perish by thy hate. 
Then, lest my being nothing lessen thee, 
if thou hate me, take heed of hating me. 


Yet, love and hate me too; 
So these extremes shall ne’er their office do 
Love me, that I may die the gentler way ; 
Hate me, because thy love’s too great for me 
Or let these two, themselves, not me, decay : 
So shall I live thy stage, not triumph be. 
Then, lest thy love hate, and me thou undo, 
Oh let me live, yet love and hate me too.” 


The following, in common with many other whole pieces and 
detached thoughts of this writer, has been imitated by later love- 
poets in proportion as it has not been read. 


“ Song. 


**Go and catch a falling star, 
+ * . * * 


Tell me where all past years are, 
Or who cleft the devil’s foot. 
Teach me to hear mermaids singing. 
Or to keep off envy’s stinging, 
And find 
What wind 
Serves to advance an honest mind 


If thou be’st born to strange sights, 
Things invisible to see, 

Ride ten thousand days and nights, 
Till age snow white hairs on thee; 
Thou, when thou return’st, wilt tell mc 
All strange wonders that befell thee. 

And swear, 
No where 
Lives a woman true and fair 


If thou find’st one, let me know; 
Such a pilgrimage were sweet 

Yet do not—I would not go, 
Though at next door we might mect 
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Though she were true when you met her, 
And last till you write your letter, 


v Yet she 
Will be 

| False, cre | come, to two or three.” 

} The following is to the same purpose, but more imbued with 
the writer’s subtlety of thought and far-fetched ingenuity of illus- 
tration. 

* Woman’s Constancy. 


« Now thou hast loved me one whole day, 
To-morrow, when thou leav’st, what wilt thou say ? 
Wilt thou then antedate some new-made vow ? 

Or say that now 
We are not just those persons which we were ? 
Or, that oaths made in reverential fear 
Of Love, and his wrath, any may forswear ? 
(For, as true deaths true marriages untie, 
So lovers’ contracts, images of Ean, 
Bind but till sleep, death’s image, them unloose.) 
Or, your own end to justify 
For having purposed change and falsehood, you 
Can have no way but falsehood to be true? 
Vain lunatic! against these scapes I could 
Dispute, and conquer if I would; 
Which I abstain to do, 
For by to-morrow I may think so too.” 


The whole of the foregoing extracts are taken from the first de- 
partment of Donne’s poetry—the Love-verses. The only others 
that we shall choose from these, will be a few specimens of the 
truth and beauty that are frequently to be met with in Donne, in 
the shape of detached thoughts, images, &c. Nothing was ever 
more exquisitely felt or expressed, than this opening stanza of a 
little poem, entitled ‘‘ The Blossom.” 


“ Little thinkest thou, poor flower,— 

Whom I have watched six or seven days, 

And seen thy birth, and seen what every hour 

Gave to thy growth, thee to this height to raise, 

And now dost laugh and triumph on this bough,— 
Little thinkest thou 

That it will freeze anon, and that T shall 

To-morrow find thee fallen, or not at all.”’ 


The admirer of Wordsworth’s style of language and versification 
will see, at once, that it is, at its best, nothing more than a refurr 


to this. 
How beautiful is the following bit of description! 


“When I behold a stream, which from the spring 
Doth with doubtful melodious murmuring, 

Or in a speechless slumber calmly ride 

Her wedded channel’s bosom, and there chide, 
And bend her brows, and swell, if any bough 

Do but stoop down to kiss her utmost brow,” &c. 


The following is exquisite in its way. It is part of an epithala- 


mion, 
“ and night is come; and yet we see 


Formalities retarding thee 
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What mean these ladies, which (as though 
‘They were to take aclock to pieces) go 

So nicely about the bride? 

A bride, before a good-night could be said, 
Should vanish from her ciothes into her bed, 
As souls from bodies steal, and are not spy’d.”’ 

The simile of the clock is an example (not an offensive one) of 
Donne’s peculiar mode of illustration. He scarcely writes a stanza 
without some ingenious simile of this kind. 

The two first lines of the following are very solemn and far- 
thoughted. There is nothing of the kind in poetry superior to 
them. I add the lines which succeed them, merely to show the 
manner in which the thought is applied. 

“ J long to talk with some old lover's ghost, 
Who ded before the God of Love was born: 

I cannot think that he, who then lov’d most, 
Sunk so low, as to love one which did scorn. 
But since this god produced a destiny, 

And that vice-nature, Custom, lets it be, 

I must love her that loves not me.” 

Of Donne’s other poems, the Funeral Elegies, Epistles, Satires, 
ind what he calls his “ Divine Poems,”’ particularly the last named, 
‘ve have little to say in the way of general praise, and but few ex- 
tracts to offer. We shall, however, notice and illustrate each class 
briefly, in order that the reader may have a fair impression of the 
whole body of this writer’s poetical works. 

The epistles of Donne we like less than any of his other poems, 
always excepting the religious ones. Not that they are without 
his usual proportion of subtle thinking, felicitous illustration, and 
skilful versification; but they are disfigured by more than his usual 
obscurity—by a harshness of style, that is to be found in few of 
his other poems, except the satires—by an extravagance of hyper- 
bole in the way of compliment, that often amounts to the ridicu- 
lous—and by an evident want of sincerity, that is worse than all. 
To whomever they are addressed, all are couched in the same style 
of expression, and reach the same pitch of praise. Every one of 
his correspondents is, without exception, ‘‘ wisest, virtuousest, dis- 
creetest, best.” It is as if his letters had been composed at leisure, 
and kept ready cut and dried till wanted. 

Though it will not exactly bear quotation, perhaps the most poe- 
tical, as well as the most characteristic, of the Epistles is the ima- 
ginary one (the only one of that description) from Sappho to Phi- 
lenis. 

The following is finely thought and happily expressed. It is 
part of an Epistle to Sir Henry Wotton. 

* Be, then, thine own home, and in thyself dwell; 
Inn any where ; continuance maketh hell. 

And, seeing the snail, which every where doth roam, 
Carrying his own house still, is still at home,— 
Follow (for he is easy pac’d) this mail; 

Be thine own palace, or the world’s thy jail. 

And in the world’s sea do rest, like cork—sleep 
Upon the water’s face, nor in the deep— 
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Sink like a lead without a line; but as 

Fishes glide, leaving no print where they pass, 
, Nor making sound; so closely thy course go; 

Let men dispute whether thou breathe, or no.”’ 


We can afford no other extract from the Epistles, although many 
most curious ones might be found ; but pass on to the Funeral Elegies. 
All Donne’s poems, even his best, with one or two exceptions, 
are laboured in the highest degree; and the Funeral Elegies are 
still more so than any of the others. ‘They have all the faults ot 
his style, and this one above all. Still they abound in passages ol 
great force, depth, and beauty; but none of them will bear ex- 
tracting entire—at least, none which are properly included in this 
class. But there is one poem printed among these, which we shall 
extract a greater portion of, and which the reader will find to be 
written in a somewhat different style from that of almost all the 
others that we have quoted. There is a solemn and sincere earnest- 
ness about it, which will cause it to be read with great interest, 
even by those who may not be capable of appreciating, in detail, 
the rich and pompous flow of the verse, and the fine harmony ot 
its music; the elegant simplicity of the language; and the extreme 
beauty of some of the thoughts and images. 

The poem seems to have been addressed to his mistress, on the 
occasion of his taking leave of her, after her having offered to at- 
tend him on his journey in the disguise of a page. It is headed 
strangely enough, 

* Elegy on his Mistress. 


“ By our first strange and fatal interview— 

By all desires which thereof did ensue— 

By our long starving hopes—by that remorse 

Which my words masculine persuasive force 

Begot in thee—and by the memory 

Of hurts, which spies and rivals threatened me,— 

J calmly beg.—But by thy father’s wrath— 

By all pains which want and divorcement hath 

I conjure thee ; and all the oaths which I 

And thou have sworn to seal joint constancy, 

Here | unswear, and overswear them thus: 

Thou shalt not love by ways so dangerous. 

Temper, O fair love! love’s impetuous rage ; 

Be my true mistress still—not my feign’d page. 

Uli go, and by thy kind leave, leave behind 

Thee—only worthy to nurse in my mind 

Thirst to come back. 0, if thou die before 

My soul from other lands to thee shall soar, 

Thy else almighty beauty cannot move 

Rage from the seas, nor thy love teach them love, 

Nor tame wild Boreas’ harshness: Thou hast read 

How roughly he in pieces shivered 

Fair Orithea, whom he swore he loved. 

Fall ill or good, ’tis madness to have prov’d 

Dangers unurged. Feed on this flattery,— 

That absent lovers one in th’ other be. 

Dissemble nothing—not a boy—nor change 

Thy body’s habit, nor mind’s ;—be not strange 

To thyself only: All will spy in thy face 

A blushing, womanly, discovering grace.”” 
, . . : ° ° . 
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lle then tells her what ills may befall her in the different coun- 
ries through which she would have to follow him; and concludes: 


“O, stay here—for, for thee 
England is only a worthy gallery 
To walk in expectation, till from thence 
Our greatest king call thee to his presence. 
When I am gone, dream me some happiness; 
Nor let thy looks our long hid love confess ; 
Nor praise, nor dispraise me—nor bless, nor curse 
Openly love’s force ; nor, in bed, fright thy nurse 
With midnight startings,—crying out, ‘Oh! oh! 
Nurse! O, my love is slain! J saw him go 
O’er the white Alps alone! 1 saw him, Ll, 
Assail’d, fight, taken, stabb’d, bleed, fall, and die.’ 
Augur me better chance ; except dread Jove 
Think it enough for me t’ have had thy love.” 


lt only remains to speak of Donne’s Satires; for his Divine Poems 
nust be left to speak for themselves. General readers are probably 
vequainted with Donne chiefly as a writer of satires; and, in this 
character, they know him only through the medium of Pope; which 
is equivalent to knowing Homer only through the same medium. 
lhe brilliant and refined modern attempted to give his readers an 
idea of Donne, by changing his roughness into smoothness, and 
polishing down his force into point. In fact, he altered Donne 
into Pope—which was a mere impertinence. Each is admirable 
in his way—quite enough soto make it impossible to change either, 
with advantage, into a likeness of any other. 

Donne’s Satires are as rough and rugged as the unhewn stones 
that have just been blasted from their native quarry; and they must 
have come upon the readers at whom they were levelled, with the 
force and effect of the same stones flung from the hand of a giant. 
rhe following detached character is the only specimen we have 
left ourselves room to give of them. It strikes us as being nearly 
the perfection of this kind of writing. He says that, for once in 
his life, going to court, 

“ Towards me did run 
A thing more strange than on Nile’s slime the sun 
E’er bred, or all which into Noah’s ark came ; 
4 thing which would have posed Adam to name 
Stranger than seven antiquaries’ studies— 
Than Afric monsters—Guianaes rarities— 
Stranger than strangers. One who for a Dane 
In the Danes’ massacre had sure been slain, 
If he had lived then; and without help dies 
When next the ’prentices ’gainst strangers rise. 
One whom the watch at noon scarce lets go by; 
One to whom th’ examining justice sure would cry, 
‘ Sir, by your priesthood, tell me what you are ” 
His clothes were strange, tho’ coarse—and black, tho’ bare ; 
Sleeveless his jerkin was, and it had been 
Velvet, but *twas now (so much ground was seen) 
Become tuff-taffety; and our children shall 
See it plain rash a while, then not at all. 
The thing hath travell’d, and saith, speaks all tongues; 
And only knoweth what to all states belongs. 


Vor. IV. No. 22.—Museum. 3 A 
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Made of the accents and best phrase of these, 

He speaks one language. If strange meats displeas 
Art can deceive, or hunger force my taste ; 

But pedants’ motley tongue, soldicrs’ bombast, 
Mountebanks’ drug-tongue, nor the terms of law 

Are strong enough preparatives to draw 

Me to bear this. Yet | must be content 

With his tongue, in Ais tongue called compliment 


. . . . . . . 


He names me, and comes to me. I whisper, God 
How have I sinn’d, that thy wrath’s furious rod, 
(This fellow) chuseth me’ He saith, ‘ Sir, 

1 love your judgement—w hom do you prefer 

For the best linguist’? And 1 sillily 

Said, that L thought, Calepine’s Dictionary 

‘Nay, but of men, most sweet sir?’—Beza ther 
Some Jesuits, and two reverend men 

Of our two academies, Lnamed. Here 

He stopt me, and said—* Nay, your apostles we 
Pretty good linguists, and so Panurge was, 

Yet a poor gentleman. All these may pass 

By travel.’ Then, as if he would have sold 

His tongue, he prais’d it, and such wonders told, 
That I was fain to say—* If you had lived, sir, 
Time enough to have been interpreter 

To Babel’s bricklavers, sure the tower had stood.” 
He adds, * If of court-life you knew the good, 

You would leave loneness.’ 1 said, * Not alone 
My loneness is, but Spartans’ fashion. 

‘To teach by painting drunkards doth not last 
Now; Aretine’s pictures have made few chast 

No more can princes’ courts (tho’ there be few 
Better pictures of vice) teach me virtue.’ 

He, like a high-stretch’d lutestring, squeak’d, * 0, 
*Tis sweet to talk of kings!’—* At Westminster, 
(Said 1) the man that keeps the Abbey-tombs, 
And, for his price, doth, with wlioever comes, 

Of all our Harrys and our Edwards talk, 

From king to king, and all their kin can walk 
Your ears shall hear nought but kings—your eyes me« 
Kings only—the way to it is Xing street ” 

He smack’d, and cry’d—* He’s base, mechanic, coarse, 
So are all your Engtishmen in their discourse. 

Are not your Frenchmen neat ? Mine ?—as you sce, 
I have but one, sir—look, he follows me. 

Certes, they’re neatly cloath’d. 1 of this mind am, 
Your only wearing is your grogoram,’ 

*Not so, sir Ihave more.’ Under this pitch 

He would not fly. Ichaf’dhim. But as itch 
Seratel’d into smart—and as blunt iron ground 
Into an edge hurts worse—so I (fool!) found 
Crossing hurt me. ‘To fit my sullenness 

He to another key his style doth dress, 

And asks, What news? I tell him of new plays; 
He takes my hands, aud as a still which stays 

A semibreve “twixt each drop, he (niggardly, 

As loth to enrich me so) tells many a lie— 

More tian ten Holinsheds, or Halls, or Stowes— 
Of trivial household trash he knows. He knows 
When the queen frown’d or smil’d, and he knows what 
A subtle statesman may gather from that. 

He knows who loves whom; and who by poison 
Hastes to an office’s reversion. 
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tie knows who hath sold his land, and now doth beg 
\ licence, old iron, boots, shoes, and egg- 

Sliclls to transport. Shortly boys shall not play 

\t spancounter or blow-point, but shall pay 

roll to some courtier. And (wiser thi un all us) 

ite Knows what lady is not painted 


e . . . . . . 


\Ve had intended to close this paper with a few examples of the 
nost glaring faults of Donne’s style; but the reader will probably 

ink that we have made better use of our space. We have en- 
rleavouved to deseribe those faults, and the causes of them; and not 
: few of them—or of those parts which should perhaps be regarded 
us churacteristics, rather than absolute faults—will be found among 
ihe extracts now given. Those who wish for more may find them 
iu almost every page of the writer’s works. They may find the 
most far-fetched and fantastical allusions and illustrations brought to 
bear upon the thought or feeling in question, sometimes by the 
most quick-eyed and subtle ingenuity , but oftener in a manner al- 
together foreed and arbitrary; turns of thought that are utterly at 
variance with the sentiment and with each other; philosophical 
and scholastic differences and distinctions, that no sentiment could 
have suggested, and that nothing but searching for could have 
found; and, above all, paradoxical plays of words, antitheses of 
thought and expression, and purposed inyolutions of phrase, that 
nothing but the most painful attention can untwist. All this they 


may find, and more. But, in the midst of all, they not only may, 
but must find an unceasing activity and an overflowing fulness of 
mind, which seem never to fail or flag, and which would more 
than half redeem the worst faults (ef mere style) that could be al- 
lied to them 


FROM THE EDINBURGH PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. 
THE WOODCOCK. 


Our friend Major Morison remarks in a letter to us, that there 
are “few birds among the migratory class, whose character, under 
this head, invites a greater field for speculation than the Wood- 
cock, Previous, however, to my advancing reasons for such an 
opinion, I beg to communicate the account which is given of the 
woodcock in Bewick’s History of Birds. —* It is said to inhabit 
every climate; it leaves the countries bordering upan the Baltic 
in the autumn and setting-in of winter, on its route to this country. 
They do not come in large flocks, but keep dropping in upon our 
shores singly, or sometimes in pairs, from the beginning of CUcto- 
ber till December. They must have the instinctive precaution of 
landing only in the night, or in dark misty weather, for they are 
never seen to arrive; but are frequently discovered the next morn- 
ing in any ditch which affords shelter, the more particularly after 
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extraordinary fatigue occasioned by the adverse gales, which they 

often have to encounter in their aerial voyage. They do not re- 
main near the shore, to take their rest, longer than a day, but com- 
monly find themselves sufficiently recruited in that time, to pro- 
ceed inland, to the very same haunts which they left the preceding 
season.’’—T'wo cases are advanced in support of this last assertion: 
the first is, that, in the winter of 1797, the gamekeeper of KE. Pley- 
dell, Esq. of Whitcombe, in Dorsetshire, brought him a woodcock, 
which he had caught inanet set for rabbits, alive and unhurt. Mr. 
Pleydell marked the date upon a small piece of thin brass, bent it 
round the woodcock’s leg, and let it ly. In December in the next 
year, Mr. Pleydell shot this bird, with the brass about its leg, in 
ihe very same wood where it had been first caught by the game 

keeper. The second case is that of a white woodcock having been 
seen three successive winters in Penrice Wood, near Penrice Cas- 
tle, Glamorganshire. It was repeatedly flushed and shot at during 
that time, in the very same place where it was first discovered. 
At last, it was found dead, with several others, which had perished 
by the severity of the weather in the winter of 1793.—In further 
proof of the woodecock returning to its former haunt, I have to 
state, that one was seen in Ireland some years ago, of a slate co 

our, on a particular estate, three successive winters; its existence, 
however, was not prolonged from a succession of unfortunate shots, 
as mentioned of the bird in Wales, but from a very diflerent cause. 
The proprietor of the spot which this woodcock had chosen for its 
retreat, was a sportsman, and meeting with it carly in the first sea 

son, was surprised with its peculiar colour, and aware of this spe- 
cies of bird being attached, like the swallow, to particular places, 
was desirous of preserving it, which wish he had made known in 
the neighbourhood; but at last, a stranger from a distance, who 
had not heard of the wished-for exception, approaching the bird’s 
retreat, eflected its destruction. The inhabitants on the east coast 
of England, are decidedly of opinion, that the woodcocks come 
trom the eastward; while those on the west coast are equally posi 

tive these birds come from the westward. This is a point it may 
be difficult to determine; certain it is, however, that whencesoeve: 
they may come, their condition on their appearance in the autumn, 
is invariably such as strongly to indicate that the countries they 
left are remotely situated. Previous to the arrival of the wood 
cocks in Cornwall, they are met with in numbers in the Scilly Is- 
lands, which are situated seventeen miles to the westward of the 
Lizard; and where, at the commencement of the season, they are 
in such an exhausted state as to be easily caught. They so regu- 
late their flight, that their approach to those islands has never beer 
observed,—their descent must, therefore, occur by night; their 
stay at the Scilly Islands does not exceed the day, and on the ap 

proach of night, they again take flight to the eastward. There is 
a light-house, among the Long-Ships, a reef of rocks so called, si 
tuated about two miles to the westward of the Land’s-End: ang it 
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frequently happens in the month of October, that woodcocks are 
found dead under the strong glass that protects the light: the birds 
during the night having been attracted by the brilliant glare, and 
flying against the glass with great force, are instantly killed; and 
as this circumstance occurs on the west side of the light-house, it 
is advanced among other reasons in support of the assertion, that 
the woodcocks come from the westward. It is not, however, the 
particular direction of the woodcock on its approach to our shores; 
but the great distanee of its flight which creates astonishment, es- 
pecially in those who are familiar with this bird, from its efforts 
when disturbed, appearing so ill suited to a long or protracted 
flight: the surprise may still be heightened by the circumstance, 
that amidst the great number of birds of the migratory class, which 
have, in a truly exhausted state, taken refuge on the masts, rigging, 
and decks of ships at sea, I have not been able to trace a single in- 
stance, either of a woodecock having recourse to such an aid, or 
that it has been enumerated among the thousands of birds that have 
from time to time been found drowned on the shores of the ocean. 
Further, the period for the appearance of the woodcock in England, 
does not seem to be retarded by either a long series of calm, mo- 
derate, or tempestuous weather, or from the long prevalence of the 
wind in any particular quarter: hence it may be inferred, that the 
woodcock is favoured by nature with an instinct peculiar to its spe- 
cies; which, during its transit from one’ country to another, how- 
ever distant, ensures its safety. This may give some weight to the 
hypothesis of the existence of currents in the higher regions of the 
atmosphere, which set in the direction convenient for the trans- 
port of the woodcock, both in its approach and retiring from this 
island; and that the extraordinary instinct to which I have alluded, 
enables this bird in the outset to soar to such a height as to avail 
itself of their influence; which being gained, it is conveyed away 
with a rapidity of which we may form some idea, when the fact is 
stated, of balloons being propelled or hurried along from forty to a 
rate exceeding eighty miles an hour. The great accuracy with 
which the woodcock is enabled to drop on an island, (however 
small,) in the ocean, at a great distance from the main land, and in 
the darkest night, may proceed from the marked change in the ai! 
over the land which the bird feels even at an immense altitude.” 


FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


lllustrations, Historical, Biographical, and Miscellaneous, of 
the Novels of the Author of Waverley, with Criticisms, §c. 
By the Rev. R. Warner. 12mo. 8s. 


Tuts little work, which endeavours to separate some part of the 
truth from the fiction contained in the novels of the Author of Wa- 
verley, is written by a divine who is already known to the public 
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lis object is praiseworthy and useful, and if carried to the utmost 
practicable extent, would prevent the evil which some have not 
without reason apprehended, arising from blending truth and fiction 
so closely together as the author of the Scotch novels has done, 
thereby tending to give a wrong colouring to the characters of his- 
But a very small part of this object is achieved in the pre- 

When we 


tory. 
sent volume, which, however, is well worthy perusal. 
consider the importance of correct views of points relative to his- 
tory, and how much the present is involved in the past in respect 
to many important objects, we must apportion a due share of praise 
to those who labour to place things in a right point of view. As 
far as Mr. Warner has gone, he has executed his task with success; 
and we hope we are to consider the present undertaking merely as 
the herald of a more extended work, having this highly praisewor- 


thy end in view. 


STAN ZAS.—HE NEVER SMIL’D AGAIN. 


** * * “Henry I. (after the loss of Prince William) entertained hopes, for 
three days, that his son had put into some distant port of England; but when cer 
tain intelligence of the calamity was brought him, he fainted away; and it was 
remarked, that he never afterwards was seen to smile, nor ever recovered his wonted 
eheerfulness.”’—Hhiune. 

Tar bark that held a Prince went down, 
The sweeping waves roil’d on; 
And what was England’s glorious crown 
To him that wept a Son? 
He lived—for life may long be borne 
Ere sorrow break its chain! 
Why comes not Death to those that mourn 
—He never smil’d again! 
There stood proud forms around his throne. 
The stately and the brave ; 
But which could fill the place of one, 
That one beneath the wave? 
Before him pass’d the young and fair 
In Pleasure’s reckless train; 
But seas dash’d o’er his son’s bright hair, 
He never smil’d again! 
Ile sat where festal bowls went round. 
He heard the minstrel sing; 
He saw the tourney’s victor crown’d 
Amidst the knightly ring. 
\ murmur of the restless deep 
Seem’d blent with every strain, 
\ voice of winds that would not sleep- 
Ile never smil’d again ! 
Hearts, in that time, clos’d o’er the trace 
Of vows once fondly poured, 
And strangers took the kinsman’s plac: 
At many a joyous board. 
Graves which true love had wash’d with tcars 
Were left to Heaven’s bright rain; 
Fresh hopes were born for other vea 
HT» never smil’d again’ 
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Biographical Iecount of M. Hany, a celebrated Mineralogisi 
and Botanist. 


tenes Just Hauy, honorary canon of Notre Dame, member of 
the Academy of Sciences, &e. was born at St. Just, a little town 
in the department of Oise, on the 28th of Feb. 1743. He was elder 
brother of the late M. Haiiy, inventor of a new method of instrue- 
tion for such as are born blind. Their father was a poor weaver; 
but, as there was an abbey at St. Just, the prior, taking notice of 
young Haiiy, who was very assiduous in his attendance on reli- 
xious services, and had a particular taste for the choral chantings, 
directed some of the religious to give him instruction, the rudiments 
of which he aequired so rapidly, that his masters prevailed on his 
mother to take him to Paris, where he readily found the means of 
prosecuting his studies. 

The first place procured for him was that of a boy’s place in the 
Quire, in a church of the quarter St. Antoine. Here, by a rapid 
proficiency, he became an excellent musician. At length he obtain- 
ed an exhibition in the college of Navarre, and here commenced 
the series of his regular studies. 

On the expiration of the term of his scholarship, his masters as- 
sociated him in their labours; and, at the age of 21, he was regent 
of the fourth class. Soon after, he was removed to be regent of the 
second in the college of Cardinal Lemoine. At that time, he had 
not applied himself to physics and natural history; but, meeting 
here with Lhommond, who to his other acquirements in science 
added that of a profound herbalist, young Haiiy, in complaisance 
to this new friend, whom he chose also for his father confessor, 
bent his studies to a course of botany. 

As the college of Lemoine is in the vicinity of the Garden of 
Plants, M. Haiiy, observing one day a crowd of auditors attending 
lecture of Daubenton on mineralogy, found here a line of study 
perfectly analogous to his taste. This led the way to his discoveries 
in crystallography. To him it seemed paradoxical, that the same 
salt should develope itself in cubes, prisms, needles, &c. without 
changing an atom of their composition, while the rose ever pre- 
serves the same petals, the acorn its curvatures, and the cedar a 
uniform height. 

M. Haiiy in these investigations, examining some minerals in 
the possession of his friend, M. Defrance, happened to let fall a 
beautiful groupe of caleareous spath crystallized into prisms. In 
some of the fragments Haiiy discovered the form of the erystal 
rhomboides of the Iceland spath. Like the geometer of antiquity, 
he exclaimed, “I have found it!’ and, in fact, the whole of his 
erystallographical theory, a monument as imperishable as geometri- 
eal truths, is founded on Haiiy’s observation. It requires, however, 
to be unfolded and completed by the deductions of geometry. 
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Now it was that Haiiy devoted his labours more eagerly to the 
structure of crystals, inventing the means of admeasurement and 
description; and then first revealing his discoveries to his friend 
and tutor, Daubenton, he at once recognised their value, and, im- 
parting them to M. Delaplace, the author was prevailed upon, 
though with a modest reluctance, to communicate them to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences. He appeared, accordingly, at the Louvre, in the 
eostume prescribed by the canons. He had conscientious scruples 
as to wearing the ecclesiastical habiliments then in use, but was 
overruled by the advice of a doctor of the Sorbonne. On the 12th 
of February, 1783, he was admitted as an adjunct in the class of 
botany. 

In the prosecution of these peaceable labours, the revolution took 
its rise; and soon after, on the downfal of the Bastile, the monar 
ehy underwent the same fate. Haiiy refused to take the oath to the 
Ecclesiastical Constitution newly adopted; and, being deprived of 
all his employments, was reduced to a degree of poverty resem- 
bling that of the singing boys. 

Haiiy was not exempt from dangers still more imminent. One 
day his privacy was broke in upon by intruders, who demanded 
his fire-arms; he showed them some sparks of his electrifying ma- 
chine. His papers were seized, which only contained mathematical 
ealculations, his collections searched, and he, with other priests, 
was shut up in the seminary of St. Firmin, which had been con- 
verted into a prison. Ilere, meeting with a number of his friends, 
his mind became tranquillized, and he thought only of putting his 
erystals in order. One of his former pupils, and afterwards his 
colleague, M. G. de St. Hilaire, procured an order from those in 
power for his liberation; but he was then so reconciled to his si- 
tuation, that he only quitted it, by a kind of constraint, on the 2 
of September. 

It was fortunate for Haiiy that he was dislodged from that scene 
of subsequent massacres. He seemed unconcerned at the tumultu- 
ous bustle around him, and saw little of it, except that, one day, 
being ordered to appear at the review of his battalion, he was in- 
stantly put on the reformed list, the cause alleged being his mau- 
raise mine, his unsoldierly looks and appearance. 

When the Convention was at the paroxysm of its violence, it is 
eurious that Haiiy should be appointed a commissary of weights 
and measures, and conservator of the cabinet of Mines. When 
Lavoisier was arrested, and Borda and Delambre were stripped of 
their employments, Haiiy had the courage to write in their favour. 
It affords matter of astonishment that, in such times, one who was 
himself a nonjuring priest, should fulfil all the ecclesiastical fune- 
tions with absolute impunity. 

On the death of Daubenton, many expected that Haiiy would 
have been named his successor; but Dolomieu was appointed. This 
last, in violation of the law of nations, was then immured in the 
cells of a prison at Naples; and the only token of his being in ex- 
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istence was a few lines scrawled on the margin of a book with some 
wood smoked by a lamp, and which, by the humane generosity of 
an Englishman, who bribed the gaoler, was transmitted to Paris. 
Haiiy was one of those who solicited the most earnestly for Dolo- 
micu’s appointment. 

It was not, however, till the conclusion of a treaty of peace that 
Dolomieu was released from his confinement; and his premature 
death, brought on by his sufferings, made way for Haiiy’s nomina- 
tion to the vacant place. 

From that time, as from a new epoch, the study of mineralogy 
has assumed a more animated direction, and its collections have 
been more than quadrupled. In the succeeding and recent discove- 
ries, a display of order and method was conspicuous; and the learn- 
ed in mineralogy, from all parts of Europe, were eager to attend 
the lectures of a professor, so elegant, so clear, in his explications, 
and so complaisant. His natural benevolence made him ever ac- 
cessible, even to the most humble students, who were familiarly 
admitted into his interior apartments, and treated upon the same 
footing as pupils, or scientific characters of the highest rank. 

Haiiy’s name has been placed on the list of one of the faculties 
of the university. He had an adjunct worthy of him, in M. Brong- 
niart, now a member of the Academy of Sciences, and his suc- 
cessor in the Museum of Natural History. So zealous was Haiiy 
tor rendering himself useful, that he was accustomed to send for 
the pupils of the Normal School, to enter into conversation with 
them, initiate them in his secrets, as it were, in play, and never 
dismissing them without an ample collation. His time was fully 
occupied in religious exercises, profound and unremitting studies, 
and acts of benevolence, especially towards the rising generation. 
No intolerance gave a wrong bias to his piety, nor could the most 
sublime speculations divert him from performing any office pre- 
seribed by the Ritual. From the nature of his researches, the finest 
jewels were often the objects of his observations; but, to a man ot 
his sentiments, the crystals only attracted atiention. One degree 
more or less in the angle of a schori, or of a spath, would have in- 
terested him more than all the treasures of the Indies. If there was 
any attachment to which he seemed too partial, it was for his own 
ideas on such subjects. 

His latter days were somewhat clouded, by the loss of one or 
two pensions which he had enjoyed, in the department of the Fi- 
nanees. He derived consolation, however, from the assiduous at- 
tentions of his relations, his quondam pupils, and the learned of all 
ranks and countries. His brother, who had been invited into Rus- 
sia, to teach those born blind, had returned with his health so much 
impaired, that he became chargeable to his family: none of the 
splendid offers made to him had been fulfilled. Among other fo- 
reign visiters, was the Prince Royal of Denmark, who attended 
often at his bedside, and expressed a lively regard for his interest. 

In his modes of living, Haiiy never quitted the habits of his na- 
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tive village, and his college. His hours of rising, sleep, &c. were. 
uniform; the same exercises, and promenades in the same places, 
To strangers he would frequently give cards ot 


recurred daily. 
His an- 


admission to his collections, though unknown to them. 
tique garb, simple and modest air and language, prevented his 
ancient neighbours, whom he sometimes visited in his village, from 
discovering that he had become a considerable personage. 

This worthy character, who died on the 3d of June, 1822, has 
left no other inheritance to his family than his valuable collection 
of erystals, which, by donations, &c. from different parts of Europe, 
during twenty years, is reckoned to exceed any other known. 


PROM THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
RELICS OF ANCIENT PORTRY. 


{We are indebted to the kindness of a friend for a curious MS. collection ot 
poems made about two hundred years ago. It is in quarto, somewhat torn and 
injured, and written (apparently) by several hands, in the characters of that pe 
riod. After examining it ourselves, we have submitted it to the judgment of gen- 
tlemen distinguished for their intimacy with ancient peetical literature, wha con- 
cur in opinion, that many of the pieces are unpublished, and others so rare as to 
be well deserving of republication. From this MS. it is our purpose to select the 
most interesting specimens, and we this week commence the series, W hich we hope 
will be thought no mean ornament to the Literary Gazette.) 


Humane Life characted. 


The world’s a bubble 
And the life of man 
Less than a span. 
In his conception wretched ; 
From the wombe 
So to the tombe. 
Curs’d from his cradle 
And brought vp to yeeres 
With cares and feares, 
Who then to fraile mortality shall trust, 
But lynes the water and doth writt in dus 


Yet whiles with sorrow 
Heere wee live opprest 
What life is best ? 
Courts are but 
Superficciall schooles 
To dandle fooles ; 
The rurall parts 
Are turn’d into a denn 
Of Savage men ; 
And where is a citty from all vice sett free, 
But may be term’d ye worst of all ye three 
Domesticke cares 
Affiict the husband’s bed 
Or paines his head : 
Those that live single 
Takes it for a curse 
Or doth things worse , 
Some wish for children, 
Those that have them, none, 





Electricity. 


Or wish them gone. 
What is it then to have, or have no wift 
But single thraldome, or a double strife 


Our owne affections 
Still at home to please 
Is a disease ; 
lo cross the seas 
To any forraigne soyle 
Perill and toyle; 
Wars with their noyse affright us, 
And when they cease 
Wee are worse in peace; 
What then remains’s but wee still should ery 
Not to be borne, or being borne to dy 


@ Sonnet. 
No longer morne for me when Iam dead ; 
When you shail heere the sullen (surly] bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world with vilest wormes to dwell, 
Nay if you read this line remember not 
The hand that writt it, for I love you so 
rhat I in your sweet thoughts would be forgott, 
If thinking on me then should make me woe : 
Oh! if (1 say) you looke vpou this verse 
When I (perhaps) compounded am with clay, 
Doe not so much as my poore name rehearse, 
But lett your love even with my life decay; 
Least the wise world should looke into your moone 
And mocke you with me, after I am gon. 
Certaine verses fixed vpon a Child laid in St. Tho. Hospitali. 
Conceive a fault, by me conceived 
By my seduced mother, 
Who vowes vutill she be a wife 
I necre shall knowe a brother. 
And tor this Hospitall is rich 
And hath a plentious purse ; 
And he is poore and cannot pay 
She hath put me heere to nurse 
No further she imparts herselfe 
Then that she is a sinner, 
rhough not the last that so shall er 
Noe more than first beginner : 
How ere she heere hath packed me vp 
The wittness of her shame, 
And lett me vato you to feed 
‘To cloath and give a name. 


Electricity produced by separation of parts.—In the fine 
water-proof cloths manufactured by Charles Macintosh, Esq. ot 
Glasgow, where two pieces are cemented together by caoutchoue, 
dissolved in coal-tar oil, the adhesion is so complete, that when 
the two are torn from one another in the dark, there is a bright 
flash of electric light, similar to what is produced by tearing asunder 
plates of mica, by bursting Prince Rupert’s drops, or by breaking 
barley sugar, or sugar candy. Upon trying this experiment with 
different substances, we found that flashes of light were distinctly 
produced, by tearing quickly a piece of cotton cloth. 
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Witerarp and Scientific Jnteiligence. 


Blackwood’s Magazine thus speaks of the Quarterly Review of Faux’s Travels 
—* We cannot speak positively as to the author of the paper on Mr. Faux’s Me 
morable Days. tt is done, like all the Quarterly papers on such books, with infi 
vite labour and skill; but surely, surely, it is rather too much of a joke to treat 
such a work as this with so much gravity. ‘To atkect to consider a stupid, bilious, 
ignorant, indclicate, gross-minded, and foul-mouthed old fusty of a Zummerzetshire 
clodhopper, as a person upon whose ipse dixit the whole society and statesmanshiy 
of that great country,—ay, that English country, are to be judged and condemned!" 
This is the solitary effervescence of the old bigot gall of the Quarterly.” 

Memoirs of the Court of Henry the Great, 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 4s. bds.—There 
not an epoch in the history of Europe so pregnant with events which have affect 
ed subsequent relations of society so forcibly as the reigns of Elizabeth of England 
and of Henry the Great of France: cotemporaneous in period, and rivals in the 
splendour and genius of their respective courts, a knowledge of both is requisite 
to the full understanding of either. Miss Aikin’s elegant volumes have introduced 
us to a close acquaintance with the policy and intrigues of the great officers who 
directed the councils of Elizabeth, and those of the court of France during the 
aame period are recorded only tn the works of Sully, Perefixe, and in the lighter 
productions which develup the Memoires Secrets during the reign of Henry the 
Great, and which form the basis of the present history of his reign. To the first 
volume will be prefixed a fac-simile of the rare whole-length portrait of Henry, by 
Gaultier; and the second volume will contain the stanzas composed and set to 
music by that monarch in compliment to his mistress, the fair Gabrielle d’Etrees. 


The series of Sketches or Tales under the title of “ Sayings and Doings,” which 
are on the eve of appearing, and are understood to be written by a gentleman of 
considerable notoriety in the political as well as literary world, may be considered 
as the first of a species of fiction hitherto new to this country, but which promises 
to become extremely popular. We have just seen the preface, in which the author 
thus develops his plan.—*t The French have time out of mind written short dra 
matic pieces, in which, by the actions of the drama, they have illustrated or exem- 
plified the truth of old sayings; and, as every body knows, the dramatic pieces so 
written have themselves been called ‘Proverbs.’ When these ‘ Proverbs’ have 
been, as they very often have, translated or adapted to the English stage, so much 
does it take to satisfy an audience here, that three or four of them have been ge- 
nerally combined to make up one farce; and consequently, the action only has 
been original, preserved without regard to the point which the authors had in view 
when they framed them. I mention this because | am not aware that any dramatic 
illustration of a single proverb has with that view been given to the English public. 
it is, however, from these dramas, that I first caught the idea of noting down what 
I saw passing in society, in order to judge, by the events of real life, the truth or 
fallacy of those axioms which have been handed down to us with a character for 
‘usefulness and dignity ;’ as conducive to the understanding of philosophy, of which 
they are the very remains. I have for many years watched the world, and have set 
down all that I have seen; and out of this collection of materials | have thrown 
together, in the first instance, a few historic illustrations of quaint sayings, the 
truth and sagacity of which, however, the characters introduced by me have un- 
willingly and unconsciously exemplified in their lives and conduct; and which 1} 
have the small merit of bringing to bear, after long observation upon the axioms 
affixed to each tale. In short, I have thought it a curious matter of speculation to 
compare the ‘pornes’ of the moderns with the ‘sayines’ of the ancients; and, 
therefore, submit to the public my first portion of ‘ wise saws,’ illustrated by * mo- 
dern instances.’ ” 

Mr. Godwin’s History of the Commonwealth will appear in a few days. 


The popular author of “ Highways and Byways,” of which a third edition lately 
appeared, has another work nearly ready for the press, which we doubt not wil! 
sustain his well earned reputation. 
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The publication of Lady Morgan’s new work, “ The Life and Times of Salvatoi 
Rosa,” has been delayed on account of the French and German Translations; it 
will, however, appear by the middle of the present month. <A fine Portrait of this 
lady, engraved by Cooper, will also appear about the same time. 

Miss Benger, author of the Life of Mary Queen of Scots, and of Anne Boleyn, is 
engayed in another biographical work, of which Elizabeth Queen of Bohemia, thie 
most intercsting of the Stuarts, forms the subject. 

Persons interested in the welfare of the West Indies, will hear with pleasure 
that a new weekly paper, entitled “ The Colonist,” will appear at the commence 
ment of February. In this new Jaurnal the interests of the Colonists will be ad 
vocated in a firm yet temperate manner. 

Mr. Buckingham announces Travels among the Arab Tribes inhabiting the 
Countries East of Syria and Palestne, in 1 vol. 4to, 

The Rev. T. Boys, A.M. of Trinity College, Cambridge, has in the press Sacred 
Tactics; an attempt to develop, and to exhibit to the eye by tabular arrange- 
nents, a general rule of composition prevailing in the Holy Scriptures. 

Memoirs of the Life of Kiego and his Family, including a History of Spain from 
the restoration of Ferdinand to the present time, are preparing for publication, 
under the superintendence of the Canon Riego, and for the benetit of the Widow 
of that unfortunate General. The work will be illustrated with several portraits 
and tac similes. 

Mr. Farr has a new edition of his work on Scrofula in the press, which will be 
ready early in February. 

Mr. G. Cruikshank is now engaged in illustrating two volumes, entitled “ Tales 
of Irish Life ;”? written from actual observation, during a residence of several years, 
in various parts of treland; and intended to display a faithful picture of the habits, 
manners, and condition of the pe ople. 

The Rev. S. Piggott’s volume on Suicide, a series of anecdotes, and actual nar 
ratives, with reticctions on mental distress, will be published in the course of the 
month, 

A new edition of Mr. Alaric Watt’s “ Poetical Sketches,” with illustrations, is 
preparing for publication, which wil include * Gertrude de Balm,” and other addi- 
tional poems. 


Mr. J. Williams, the editor of the last edition of “ Blackstone’s Commentaries,” 
is on the eve of publishing a new edition of Milton’s Poetical Works, with copious 
notes and illustrations. 


An original work, under the title of the “ English Spy,” has been some time in 
preparation, It is to embrace characteristic sketcnes and scenes of the present age, 
and particularly of high life, including Eton and tue Universities. It will be ac- 
companied by a series of coloured plates and wood engravings, designed by Cruik 
shank. 

Mrs. Lanfear has a small volume nearly ready, entitled “ Letters to Young La 
dies on their first entrance into the World. ‘To which will be added, Sketches 
from real Life.” 

The account of Mr. Bullock’s Travels and Discoveries in Mexico, will probably 
appear early in Spring, under the ttle of * Six monilis in Mexico,” 


>» 


I 
Dr. Heber, Bishop of Calcutta, has nearly ready for publication, the Life of Jere 
my Taylor, and a Crit.cal Examination of his Writings. 


Thoughts on Prison Labour; to which is added, in an Appendix, the entire Con 
troversy, collected from the public prints and other publications, on the question 
ef the Tread Wheel Discipline. By Jacols Jones, jun. of the Inner ‘I mple. 


It is our pride that we have been uniformly instrumental in promoting the pro 
gress of Mr. M‘Adam’s most ingenious principle of constructing pubhe roads 
Road-making is an important social science, and we have ever been awake te 
all its suggested improvements, The best roads, previously to the improve 
ments of Mr. M‘Adam, were concave ones, slightly inclincd, and cleared ot 
their argil by a stream of water flowing down their middle; but. Mr. MtAdam ha 
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adopted Nature’s principle of cohesion by fitting forms, a result which he pro- 
duces by reducing the bulk of the materials, so that fitting is the consequence. As 
might have been foreseen, if this principle is best adapted to public roads, it is 
also best adapted to public streets. Half the inconveniences of a town life have hi- 
therto resulted trom the necessity which stupidly appeared to exist of paving the 
streets with large round stones. They were constantly out of order, and out of 
level; the noise which they produced was intolerable ; the accidents which they 

occasioned were innumerable ; the wear and tear of carriages was increased by 
them; and they were preferred merely because a better system had not been invent- 
ed. The commissioners of St. James’s parish have, however, with a most laudable 
spirit, unpaved St. James’s-square, caused the stones to be broken to an egg-size, 
and imbedded on Mr. M*Acdam’s system: the consequence is, that St. James’s 

square presents a firm, quiet, and dry, highway, superior in every respect to every 
other square mi the metropolis. This example has been followed by the commis- 
sioners of that ornament of London, the new Regent-street; and this noble avenue 
is now undergoing the M‘Adam process. The consequence will be most favoura 

ble to the property; carriages and equestrians will prefer it to the rumble anc 

dangers of other streets, and it will be the grand resort of fashion. We doubt not 
that other districts of the town, which are not governed by the sinister influence 
of paviors, will speedily follow these examples; for, comparatively, the old mode 
of paving has not a single recommendation, and we have heard of no obje 

tion to the new system except the probability of increased dust; but, inasmuch as 
we are at present obliged to water our paved streets, so the same remedy will 
cure the evil on the improved system. Great cities will thus be relieved from the 
inconvenience of their noise ; and, if the Society «f Arts did their duty, we ought 
long since to have been relieved from that other great nuisance of cities—thei 
overwhelming smoke. We have expected the accomplishment of the latter even 
before the former; but the Society of Arts are, as they think, better engaged in 
bestowing premiums on ingenious and handsome young ladies, for drawings of 
flowers and butterflies. 

It is alleged that a manuscript work of Milton’s has been discovered in the Stat: 
Paper Office, but in the hand of his nephew Phillips. It is theological and con 
troversial, and, consequently, of little interest or value: if printed, it could only 
add to the lumber of the polemical writings of his bewildered times, 

Mr. G. Dyer, formerly of Emanuel College, Cambridge, announces for early 
publication his long promised work on “the Privileges of the University of Can 
bridge.” 

It deserves to be noticed, that of the Observer newspaper which contained th« 
details of the trial and execution of Thurtell for the murder of Weare, no less than 
137,000 copies of a dquble paper were sold,—a number at once astonishing and 
unprecedented. There were used 274,000 stamps, and 548 reams of paper; the 
excise duty upon which, added to the stamp-dutics, must have amounted to about 
100U/. for this one publication only. 


Another new Review is announced, to be published every two months, and thic* 
first number will appear in March: it will be entitled, the Universal Review, on 
Chronicle of the Literature of all Nations, “No man can doubt (says the pros- 
pectus,) that the principal Reviews have utterly failed in these most essential 
points: that half a dozen essays every three months are unequal to give any idea 
of the progress of literature; that the ambitious authorship, whose object is sim- 
ply to display the powers of the reviewer, must defeat the purpose of the reader, 
who desires to be acquainted with the book ; that the tone of sneering and pert per- 
sonality, which makes the study and the triumph of modern criticism, goes directly 
to offend correct taste, and to insult and repel the progress of all honourable and 
sensitive minds; and that, in addition, the notorious bondage and instrumentality 
of those reviews, as toals of government or of opposition, totally extinguishes the 
hope of right judgment in matters of the first importance to us as individuals, as 
subjects of a free state, and as lovers of literature. In those journals, too, foreign 
publication has found but the most trivial and occasional notice. Yet, on the Con- 


tinent, a new and brilliant period has opened, that almost resembles the fifteenth 
century, in the suddenness, masculine strength, and original splendour, of its in 
tellectual exertion. 


In France, in Germany, throughout the north and east of Fy 
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ype, from Siberia to Hungary, great acquisitions have been made in every region 
of mental and physical discovery, into which powerful and aceomplished minds 
ould break their way. Of these labours the English reader has been kept in ge- 
neral ignorancey,—an ignorance which it is not within the scope of the principal 
journals to enlighten.” 

Mr. Thelwall has obtained permission from the Lord Chamberlain to deliver, on 
the Wednesdays and Fridays of the ensuing Lent, a Course of Oratorical Lectures 
on Shakspeare, and on Dramatic Composition and Theatrical Representations in 
general; including animadversions on the present state of the Stage, both with 
respect to writers and performers. The Lectures will be delivered at the Theatre 
Royal in the Haymarket, and will commence on Wednesday the 10th of March. 
rhe terms of subscription propesed for the entire course are two guineas tor the 
boxes, and twenty-four shillings for the pit. Of the proposed series, it is intended 
that some play or character of Shakspeare should be the leading subject of almost 
every individual lecture; with a general preference to those which, cither in an 
abridged or interpolated state, still continue on the list of acting dramas. In the 
illustration of these, animadversions will be introduced upon the respective play- 
wrights who have either judiciously abridged or preposterously disfigured the 
productions of our immortal dramatist. Opportunities will also be taken to deve- 
lop the causes of the present state of dramatic literature; and to criticise, with 
mpartial freedom, such of the distinguished authors of the present day as have 
either given to their writings a dramatic form, or have furnished the materials from 
which the most popular of our recent dramas have been extracted. The original 
matter of these Lectures (including the whole of the animadversions and criticisms, ) 
will be not read, but spontaneously delivered, Of the illustrations,—the scenes 
and passages in dialogue, will be read from the original text, and occasionally con- 
trasted with the altered portions of the acting plays. The soliloquies and single 
speeches, in general, will be dramatically recited. To extend still further the 
variety of the entertainment, and prevent as much as possible all inconvenience to 
such of the subscribers, &c. as may not always be able to assemble before the rising 
of the curtain, each Lecture will be preceded by some popular recitation, serious 
wr comic: such as Collins’s “Ode on the Passions ;” Dryden’s “ Alexander’s 
Feast ;” select passages from Milton, Pope, Byron, &c. and the most approved hu- 
morous and satirical writers, 

Mr. Lewis Gompertz, the celebrated mathematician, published in the last “ Philo 
sophical Magazine” a plan for deflecting the course of cannon balls, by temporary 
inclined planes, affixed to the object of attack. 

Biographia Poetica, or Lives of the British Poets from Chaucer to Cowper, in 
four volumes, ectavo, including every poet in the collections of Chalmers, Camp- 
bell, &c. and those of the earlier bibliographers, whose writings or whose names 
retain sufficient interest to be comprised in an historical collection. Vol. 1. is near- 
ly ready. 

The Life of Thomas Lord Erskine, with observations on the character of his elo- 
quence at the Bar and in Parliament, and critical notices of his speeches and 
writings, interspersed with private anecdotes, is preparing by H. Cooper, esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn, barrister at law, in two vols, octavo. 

Letters to a Young Man whose Education has been neglected, by the Author of 
* Confessions of an Opium Eater,” will soon appear. 

Traditions of Edinburgh, or Legends and Anecdotes respecting the City in 
jormer Times, are preparing. 

The Posthumous Works of Percy B. Shelly, esq. are in the press. 

S. T. Coleridge, esq. announces the Wanderings of Cain. 

Plants may be completely protected from the depredations of insects, by wash 
ing them with a solution of bitter aloes, and the use of this wash does not appear 
to affect the health of the plants in the slightest degree; and, wherever the solu 
tion has been used, insects have not been observed to attack the plants again. 

The edition of M. Jouy’s works has a brilliant success. His preliminary Discourse 
s much admired :—“ Happy the man of letters who can say, I leave behind me 
some traces of usefulness; my pen has never been dipped in gall, and it has never 
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been polluted by jealousy, falschood, and adulation. Even in its mirthful occupa 

tions it has respected what all ought to respect,—justice, morality, and patriotism 

t have never defied power, extolled meanness, or offered incense to folly when en- 
shrined. Genius and virtue have found in me an ardent admirer, rising talent has 
received from me kindness and attemion, and riva/ ta/ent has not to accuse me ot 
envy or detraction; and if some of my thoughts should outlive me, they will not 
present, may venture to believe, either pictures of shame or maxims of slavery, 
but useful lessons and noble recollections.” ‘This is exceedingly well said; but 
unhappily for literature and society, few men of letters, at least among us, can adopt 
such sohloquics without exposing themselves to the danger of becoming infinitely 


ridiculous.—/’aris Letter. 

Various unfounded observations having at sundry times been made in the news- 
papers and journals, calculated to mislead the public in regard to the liberal con- 
duct and accommodations of the British Museum, we consider it our duty to set 
the matter in its clearest light, by introducing an exact copy of the Directions re 
pecting the Reading Room of the British Museum -— 

“The Reading Room of the Muscum is open trom ten till four evefy day, ex 
cept on Saturdays and Sundays, and for one weck at Christmas, Easter, and Whit 
intide ; also on Thanksgiving and Fast Days. 

* Persons desirous of admission are to send in their applications in writing (spe- 
cifving their Christian and surnames, rank or profession, and places of abode) to 
the principal librarian, or, in his absence, to the senior under Lbrarian, who will 
either immediately admit such persons, or lay their application before the next 
general meeting, or committec of the trustees. But as it might be dangerous, in 
0 populous a metropolis as London, to admit perfect strangers, it is expected that 
every person who applies should produce a recommendation satisfactory to a trus- 
tee or an officer of the house. Applications defective in this respect will not be 
attended to. 

“ Permission will in general be granted for six months; and, at the expiration of 
this term, tresh application is to be made for a renewal. 

“Although the librarians are strictly enjoined to use 
supplying the readers with the printed books or manuscripts they may apply for; 
vet, as in so extensive a library it may not be possible to find every article imme- 
diately, it is recommended to the readers to allow a reasonable time for the search, 


all possible despatch in 


especially as to the printed books. 
“ Readers will be allowed to take one or more extracts from any printed book 


or manuscript; but no whole or greater part of a manuscript is to be transcribed, 
without a particular leave from the trustees.—The transcribers are not to lay the 
paper on which they write on any part of the book or manuscript they are using ; 
nor are any tracings allowed without particular permission of the trustees. 

Germany.—The number of students at present in Gottingen is 1419. Among 
them are four princes,—the Prince of Brunswick, the Prince of Leinsingen, and 
the two Princes of Solms; and also seventeen counts. Of the students, 270 study 
theology, 730 jurisprudence, 224 medicine, and 195 devote themselves to physics 
snd general philosophy. 











